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HE MAN who stands all alone in his theories 
may regard himself as a genius, but it might 
be well for him occasionally to take a' good 
look at himself and make sure that he is not 
simply an ordinary fool.—California News. 


Judge Tourgee: ‘‘ The life of the Fool pro- 
per is full of the poetry of faith. He may run 
aftera will-o’-the wisp, while the Wise deride; 
but to him it is a veritable starofhope. He 

suffers from his fellow-mortals chiefly in this, 
that he sees or believes what they do not, and conse- 
quently undertakes what they never undertake. If he 
succeed in his endeavor, the world stops 
laughing and call him a genius: if he fail, 
it laughs the more and derides his under- 
taking as a Fool’s errand. 

‘*So the same individual is often both 
fool and genius,—a fool all his life and a 
genius after his death, or a fool to one cen- 
tury and a genius to the next, ora fool at 
home and a prodigy abroad. Watt was a 
fool while he watched the tea-kettle, but a 
genius when he had caught the imp that 
tilted thie lid. The gentle Gencese who 
wrested half the world from darkness was a 
fool to the age which sought for the Foun- 
tain of Youth; yet every succeeding one but 
multiplies his praises. 

“It is however only in the element of 
simple, undoubting fazth, that the kinship 
of genius and fooi consists. One may be 
an unquestioned fool, without any chance 
of being taken ‘fora seer. It is success al- 
one that transforms the credulity of fools 
into acknowledged prophetic precision. 

‘‘Noah was one of the earliest fools thus 
vindicated. The wise men of his day sat 
around on the dry-goods boxes, and whittled 
and whistled, and quizzled the queer craft 
on which he kept lis sons and sons-in-law 
at work, till the keel was as old as the 
frigate ‘‘ Constitution’? before he was ready 
to lay his upperdecks. Ifthe rain had not 
come at last, they would never have got 
over laughing at his folly. The Deluge 
saved his reputation, and made his ark a 
success.’’ ¥ 

Bohemian Club Annals: “There are a 
greater variety of cranks than any thing 
else except cigar brands. A crank is gen- 
erally sane on all but one point, Cranks 
ate rarely-subject to hallucinations—every- 
body else is. God made cranks for the 
benefit of sensible people. The crank is 
satisfied with the glory of his achievement, 
while the good, respectable man who lives 
and dies in the odorofsanctity, and has a 
good marble monument torecord his virtue, 
makes allthe money out of it. The crank 
does not always even get the glory, but is 
pretty sure of being buried by the city. 
He is equally certain of going to heaven, 
for the devil has no use for cranks, 

“Press on, oh crank! Keep up thy cour- 
age, child of no clime and claimer ofno 
particular country. Misunderstood, miis- 
represented, tnappreciated. target for the 
venomous shafts trom the jealous and the 
spiteful, thy work is mever finished. The 
distant horizon ever recedes from thee! 
Press on, oh crank, in thy mission of bene- 
fiting mankind. It is thy destiny |’ 


Goethe asked: ‘‘Who is to amuse 
the present ?’’ I will athuse the pa- 
tient reader by another extract from the writing 
ofa Fool and make a littlecomment on the sanie : 

“ *% * * After walking a little further on, 
we came to asluggish streani white with deposits 
from tanneries that stood over it. Tosupply the 
need of the neighborhood, unpainted redwood 
rookeries passing for the homes of the workmen, 
disreputable looking saloons and junkstores 
abounded, and the streets were muddy an un 
graded. Traversing an alley, we at last came to 
a gate ina tall boarded fence, atid opening it found 
outselves ina yard with a tenement house on either 
side Overhead from window to window stretched 
ropes running on pulleys for the convenience 
of the housewives who had clothes to dry on the 
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wash day. The ground wassoiled by water being 
thrown in the yard, and in the mud around the 
small pools could be seen many marks of rats’ 
feet. Two flights of stairs ran up the side of one 
house to reach the porches jutting out from the 
wall. Dan led the way up and coming toa door 
on the uppermost story, entered without any 
ceremony. 

‘‘In a small poorly furnished room, sat, with 
his back to the door and unaware of our entry, a 
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portly man carefully stirring a wooden spoon 
round and round in a pot overa stove. He look- 
ed up as Dan slapped him on the back, and spread 
out his hand palm upward, to signify that he was 
agreeably surprise '. 

“ You come in as stealthly as a cat,’’ pro- 
claimed the portly man, mimicing the feline 
tread. ‘‘Goodhealth? Yes, thanks, good health. 
What is that boy that vou bring ?”’ 

“New boy,’’ merely ejaculated Dan. No intro- 
duction took place, but I rightly inferred that I 
was in the august presence of the peddler who Dan 
had tauglt me to regard asa prodigy in know- 
ledge and accordingly I stood in a befitting at- 
titude of awe and reverence. 


. — Dionysius. 


This large group just finished by Douglas Tilden, the deaf-mute sculptor 
of California, is now being cast in plaster preparatory to the final casting in 
It required seven tons of clay and took Mr. Tilden twenty months to 
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‘«Oral boy, you mean ?’’ asked he. 

‘*Same,’’ replied Dan laconically. 

“You like Mr. Levy, eh?’’ asked the peddiler, 
as he turned round to me, at the same time bring- 
ing a huge blow down on his lap and leering at 
me. Q 

I shook my head, rather abashed by the dem- 
oustration. 

‘I do not wonder at your dislike of him,*’ he 
went on, Ido not know of any body who likes 


him, Why, he is a beat-—a rascal—a 
grafter. I knew him years ago wlien 


he had a stall on Washington street, 
simaller than this room. I thought 
him a saint then, and we chummed. 
You would not believe that he is as 
fine a sign-maker as any of us !"’ 

I looked up in surprise at Dan, but 
as he wore an indifferent and all- 
knowing air, I ventured this ques- 
tion : 

“Why, then, did Mr. Levy not use 
thesigns?’’ ‘‘Oh, heisa bumbug,’’ 
replied the portly man, ‘‘it is sim- 
ply tomake money. There isa sign 
school at Seantville, and Mr. Levy 
founded an opposition establishment 
and runs it on another system for 
convenience’s sake. Ifthe Scantville 
school were an oral institution, Levy 
would not have hesitated to go to the 
other extremity and use just the 
opposite system, There is money in 
it. Hehad simply found in this state 
a new field unoccupied by oralists, 
and this is as good a place as any- 
where else in which to gull the 
people.”’ 

He went on with the careful stir- 
ring of the pot and permitted Dan to 
relate uninterrupted all the news of 
the week. I profited by the occasion 
to look around. The paper on the 
walls had, running in rows straight 
up and down, innumerable red, na- 
ked and smiling cupids carrying on 
their head baskets of flowers, but the 
wall paper's days of usefulness were 
nigh over; it hung in shreds in many 
places and betrayed the bare red- 
wood underneath. There was a 
double bed in one corner, a wooden 
table against one window and several 
chairs with cowhide bottoms scat- 
tered round From where Isat, I could 
look into another room, evidently a 
kitchen, and there a small stout 
woman was bending over a tub and 
swinging her body with a rhythmical 
movement, all unconscious of our 
arrival. She was washing cloth, and 
as she stooped at her work, her. huge haunches 
swelled out behind; and every time she bent to 
dip the cloth in the steaming water, her frock 
cane up and disclosed ample calves in gray 
woolen stockings. 


The peddler had a bloated face with a scanty 
growth of hair on the chin; his nose was bright 
red at the end and so formidable in length that 
the nostrils hang upward with the result that he 
seemed to be continually wearing a good natured 
sneer; the lower lip protruded somewhat, while 
the upper was adorned with a weak yellow mous 
tache, the thin ends of which hang in a feeble 
and despondent way. He had a heavy double 
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chin and, what interested me most, an enormous 
belly. 

6 you waut to be a peddler, '’ said he to 
me, when Dan had finished his recital by refer- 
ring to me as an old and tried friend and one in 
search of employment. 

‘*T should like very much to,”’ replied 1 tim- 
idly. 

a at is very well,’’ replied he, ‘It is no 
disgrace to peddle. I myself peddle. But I tell 
you I am no ordinary peddler. ’’ 

I bowed my head in acquiesence, 

“‘T peddle,’’ repeated he, ‘‘ but I tell you J 
am no ordinary peddler. Do you know who I 
am? ”’ 

‘‘The man who peddles, ’’ replied I mimicry- 
ing Dan’s signs. 

“‘No, not an ordinary peddler,’’ asseverated 
he, sitting erect, ‘‘I] am Alderman Pitt—in 
short, Iam Pitt, the famous salve doctor.’’ 

Having driven the intelligence home, he 
pointed pompously to the pot on the stove and 
went on in grandiloquent signs : 

“‘Do you know what I am concoting in that 
pot? Why, my famous Crystal Salve! The 
recipe is a secret one. I thought it out days and 
nights, and there it was! Doctors and druggists 
may impose on the public, but the only effective 
cure for burns, cuts, pimples, bruises, corns, 
boils, hand chafes, sprains, is Doctor Pitt’s Cele- 
brated Crystal Salve. It is known all over the 
coast. Why, go to the mines and diving down 
into the fearful depths, ask the miners, ‘ What is 
it that cures you like magic?’ ‘Why, the fam- 
ous deaf-mute doctor Pitt’s Crystal salve!’ reply 
they. Go to the busy fields and ask the far- 
mers, ‘What is it that cures the mule kick and 
send you back laughing to the plow?’ ‘Why, 
Doctor Pitt’s Peerless Crystal Salve ! ‘ Go to the 
mechanic, to the fisherman, to the car driver, to 
the Chinaman and ask them, one and all, ‘ What 
is it that you prize most in your life?’ ‘Why, 
the great Pitt’s Salve!’ From the lava beds of 
Shasta to the whispering orange groves-of Los 
Angeles, from the snowbound heights of the 
Sierras, to the frowning sea cliffs of the Pacific 
whose eternal salvos we see but not hear, every 
body knows and welcomes me when I go through 
the countries on my yearly pilgrimages. Team- 
sters give me a free lift, highwaymen apologize 
to me and bartenders smilingly wave away my 
money, all because they know I am the famous 
deaf mute doctor Pitt. I tell you I am no ordi- 
nary peddler,”’ 

After having recovered his breath, for sucha 
free and spread-eagle delivery had left him pant- 
ing like a locomotive, he was good enough to 
say that he would be most happy to employ me. 
There were several ways of peddling, he said. 
One might be to sell lead pencils and chromos, or 
as good a way might be to buy reams of paper 
and heaps of envelopes at wholesale prices and, 
tying them up into small and neat bunches of 
so many sheets and envelopes, sell them at a 
profit, often more than one hundred per cent 
above their actual cost. 

‘““The papers and envelopes are quite respec- 
table. However, I will ask my wife,’’ said Dr. 
Pitt, jerking his thumb in the direction of the 
kitchen. and accordingly he stamped violently 
on the floor, upou which the small stout woman 
made her appearance at the door, scooping soap- 
suds off her red bare arms. She was by no 
means a paragon of beauty. Her face was round 
with a retreating chin and protruding upper 
teeth. Her eyes were quite far apart and, sur- 
rounded by red lids, bungled in an unpleasant 
manner. The expression of the face, however, 
was a kindly and motherly one, though neces- 
sarily that of.an ignorant person, for she was 
never educated at a school for the deaf. 

‘«This little boy is Dan’s friend,’’, said the 
doctor to his wife. ‘‘He wants to peddle for 
me. What shall I do for him? ’’ 

She smiled at Dan and then stared at me ina 
brown study. 

‘A,B, C,"”’ the oracle at last pronounced. 

“A, B,C cards it shall be,*’ replied:Mr. Pitt. 

«There is plenty of time to consider the mat- 
ter.”’ 

It was getting late and I suggested that Dan 
and I return at once to the school for supper. but 
the genial doctor overruled it, and as Dan said it 
would be all right, I was not loth to stay and 
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partake of Mr. Pitt’s hospitality, Compared with 
the parsimonious table at Mr. Levy’s school, the 
food here was certainly excellent; the gravy was 
especially a triumph of culinary art; I dipped 
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bread in it and would have enjoyed the meal thor- 
oughly, half starved as I was, if it were not, Iam 
sorry to mention, for the hostess. Mrs. Pitt 
never talked unless it be to use monosyllables 
in reply to questions, such as ‘‘soon,’’ ‘‘ will,’’ 
‘*gone’’; she ate very deliberately and, as she 
munched, she stared at me with a changeless 
and hopelessly persistent stare out of her green- 
ish and prominent eyes, till I got hot in the face 
and choked myself a dozen times in the course of 
the supper. 

Dan had now gone out for a pitcherful of cheer 
and Mrs. Pitt was wiping the oilcloth on the re- 
moval of dishes, when, feeling that I should say 
something pleasant and brillant to the doctor, I 
remarked that he was quite stout. 

“‘ Me fat!’ said he, laughing and stroking his 
belly, ‘‘ Why, I got it from the king of the Sand- 
wich Islands !’’ 

‘‘True ?’’ inquired I, ; 

‘*True !’’ answered he, ‘‘one day, when I was 
at Honolulu, I found his majesty in a sad plight 
because his wife had kicked a good sized piece of 
skin from his shin. I applied the crystal salve, 
and you would not believe but the king actually 
got well the very next day, but of gratitude he 
invited me to dinner, and we had a bowl of poi 
between us. We dipped our forefinger in the 
liquid and holding the dripping finger above our 
mouth, sucked it—yes, we did it not once but 
often, till we went to bed gay, and what do you 
think I found the next morning? Why, I put 
my hand on my stomach, and found that the 
belly had grown in a single night, and it has re- 
mained in this statesince then. The king ofthe 
Sandwich Islands was a perfect gentleman !”’ 

Dr. Pitt was acting as if he had on a shirt with 
enormous ruffles on the bosom, when I was star- 
tled by a noise as if some heavy thing had fallen 
on the floor, which proved to be the case, for a 
wooden ball attached by a wire to the door bell, 
was rolling toward my feet. A man with a red 
moustache and heavy jaws was ushered in. 

‘* Well ?’’ inquired Dr. Pitt, as he shook hands 
with his visitor. ; 

“Thank you, yes. 

“Ves, thank vou. 
you.’’ ’ 

‘Business advancing ?’’ asked the Doctor. 


Happy to.see you well ?”’ 
Very well. Happy to see 
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“Unfortunate !’’ replied the man hoiding out 
his hands in-a depreciating manner. 

‘*How so!”’ ; 

“I guess I have to bolt fora time. They have 
found me out at last:here. It was the fault of a 
friend of mine. . Oh, darn him !”’ 

’ He held the @d high and lowered the hand by de- 

grees as he saida, 7, w, till the last letter wsa 
near the floor, upon which he stamped on it as if 
he wanted to send the z down to China. 

“T changed to corner Lincoln and Oak streets, ’” 
explained he, ‘‘It paid so well that I thought 
I would take a holiday. So I let the friend in 
question have my placard, ‘‘ Struck Deaf and 
Dumb by Lightning. Turn not away from the 
afflicted’’ to wear on the breast, while doing the 
begging stunt on the corner. By and by a fellow 
came along and hollered in the ear of my pal: 
‘‘Blasted son of an oyster, are you really deaf and 
dumb?’’ Here is where experience would have 
stood in your stead. A shrewd man would have 
kept mum and pretended he could not, but that is 
exactly what pal did not do. He opened his 
mouth like Balaam’s ass and blurted out: ‘‘Cer- 
tainly not. I am keeping the place for my 
friend.’’ ‘‘ Where is your friend, then?’’ asked 
the fellow. ‘‘In the park to hear the band,"’ re- 
plied the ass. Pal got nabbed and I am keeping 
him. Oh, darn him!’’ 

I could not understand why the company laugh- 
ed, till Dan said that that man ‘‘ deceived the 
people,’’ in short, that he was an imposter. To 
add to his depravity, he was a rare bird in another 
respect: he was a son of deaf-mute parents and 
carrying on his nefarious business by virtue of 
their misfortune. And to find him ona social 
footing with Dr. Pitt! Truly the sign-language 
makes strange bedfellows. 

The conversation was becoming general, when 
the floor again reverberated with another strong 
jatring, and a young man and woman who, Dan 
said, were not ‘‘real marriage,’’ entered. The 
young man hada hang-dog and villainous look 
and wore a flaming red neck-tie; his hair was 
puffed out behind and his pantaloons were tight 
cut, except near the feet where they spread out 
like a pair of ancient blunderbuss. He-was deaf 
and dumb, but his companion was not. 

The same rigid and invariable formula of deaf- 
mute greetings were gone through: 

‘Well?”’ 


“Thank you, yes. Well?’’ 
‘Thank you, yes. Happy to see you.’’ 
‘Happy to see you. Thanks.’’ : 


The young man had two peculiarities: one, a 
weakness for a boast{uland universal aniamad ver- 
sion of every thing connected with the deaf, and 
the other, a partiality for the sign glorious, which 
would follow every reference to his association 
with the hearing. From his account, he was the 
most ‘‘restored ’’ of any deaf I have ever seen. 

‘‘T went to the Butchers’ Picnic last Sunday,’’ 
he would say, ‘‘I mix gloriously with the hear- 
ing people. What do I care forthedeaf? I wipe 
my nose on the forefinger and jerk the finger at 
all the deaf. I was at the cock fight in the cellar 
under Bill’s saloon, A glorious time — only I 
and the hearing people there. I mix gloriously 
with the hearing people and wipe my nose at 
the deaf.’’ 

I was wondering why he went to the deaf-niute 
gathering that night; whether lis unsavory 
relation with a hearing woman was responsible 
for his strange sense of elation ; whether the 
Doctor was secretly pleased with the presence of 
one who wiped his finger at every body else,— 
when the wooden ball, faithful to its mission, 
again sprang from the wall, and,struck the floor, 
and a tall, sparely built but broad shouldered 
man walked in. He was, I should judge, some- 
what older than the young man with the flaming 
red necktie, but he clearly did not belong to the 
class of people now gathered under Dr. Pitt’s 
roof. He was dressed in the height ofthe fashion 
of the period. The black broadcloth frockcoat 
was buttoned so tight at the waist, as to give 
him the appearance of being wasp waisted, the 
wide collar being cut low to display the whole 
expanse of the shirt bosom in which a large 
flashing diamoud was enshrined ; the pantaloons 
loose about the thighs. narrowed down to the feet 
which were encased in elegant boots with high 
heels. He sported large cuff buttons made of 
single gold nuggets picked up in the virgin 
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state from some mining place, and when he un- 
buttoned the coat, a massive watch chain was ex- 
posed, every link of which was set with gold 
quartz. A curious level brimmed beaver hat, 
a smooth cadaverous pale but refined face, a 
Grecian nose, a long narrow and protruding chin, 
gray eyes, yellow and curly hair, a lock of which 
wandered down the forehead, completed the pic- 
ture which the reader, especially if he went out 
West in the fifties will recognize as that ofthe 
professional gambler of the period. 

He walked with a slow, erect and proud car- 
riage, gave two fingers to the peddler and bowed 
respectfully to the hostess, but as to the rest of us, 
he took no notice beyond an undemonstrative 
wave of ‘‘ Thank you, thank you,”’ before seating 
himself and placing the beaver hat on the floor. 

‘*Business advancing ?’’ glowed Dr. Pitt. 

‘*So and so, thank you,’’ responded the deaf- 
mute gambler, looking rather contemptuously 
around theroom, ‘‘and you? Judging the ap- 
pearances, you are on the road to wealth.’’ 

“Not much,”’ replied Dr. Pitt, invulnerable to 
sarcasin as most deaf-mutes are. ‘‘I have had 
unfortunate speculations. It was clearly a case 
of robbery. A deaf-mute will always go tothe 
wall in the end.”’ 

‘That is a bit of philosoply which I will not 
dispute,’’ responded the gambler, putting his 
gloves, one after another, in the beaver hat. 
‘‘But I wish you would not live in such a tumble 
down place.’’ 

‘*T left my coach a block or so off,’’ continued 
he, in reply to the doctor's excuses, at the same 
time looking down rather peevishly at his boots 
which he had soiled in crossing the yard in the 
darkness,’’ I do not want to be seen coming here 
—no reflection on you in any way, my dear doctor, 
but O our misery! is it not loneliness that gnaws 
bit by bit at one’s heart? Imay be able to read 
Shakcspeare with ease, write brilliant nothings 
like a courtier, count thousands of acquaintances 
among the heating people, but where is the real 
cord ofsympathy that runs from heart to heart ? 
There may be handshakes, drinks and laughter, 
but between me and the world, there will always 
be an abyss that no bridgecan span. 1 go about 
with a smile on my face but forever a void at my 
heart. ‘Restored to society !’’ Bah, let fools 
prattle of their theories, but it is in the sign-lan- 
guage alone that the sweetness of untrammmelled 
intercourse can be found. A deaf-mute may bea 
fool and his remarks so condemnably stupid that 
one itches to run a dagger through him, but all the 
same I, an educated man, will sit in front of him 
the whole hour through, saying nothing myself 
and go away with some semblance of satisfaction 
and happiness. If he is a liar, I tolerate him ee 
he considers himself superior to me, I applaud 
him; if he is an expensive and treacherous friend, 
I welcome him; if he backbites me, I condone 
him ; if he cheats at poker, I let him win a few 
dollars and am amused. Oh, the absurdity and 
foolishness of the whole thing, but what is the 
world, if not one extensive dungeon to me? 
There is no miserable being like an educated 
deaf mute. As brilliant as the best of the hear- 
ing people, he cannot be one of them, and as to 
associating w th his own class, he knows he is 
shoulders and head above them and at his heart 
despises them ; yet he is attracted tothem. For 
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him there is no friendliness except in books, no 
oblivion, except insatiate pleasures, no release 
except in death !?' 

He was a most graceful and forceful sigu-maker 
and his diction so wide and free that every eyein 
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the room was riveted on him as if hypnoptized ? 
I too felt that I was in the presence of a supe- 
rior man; yet, for all his affected gaiety, me- 
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thought I could see in the wanness of his face 
and the hardness of its lines, an ineffable sadness 
as of world weariness, —the wages ofinsatiety, 
unhappiness and misery that a supreme Being 
will forever pay inthe dice shake for a self-cen- 
tered and cruel, an ambitious and unscrupulous 
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nature, I was not long in learning from Dan that 
he was the deaf-mute Montague who conducted, 
under the name of Briggs and Montague, the 
most magnificent sporting den im the palmiest 
days of the golden era. 

Suddenly Mr. Montague waved his long white 
fingers and bade Dan go and yet a bottle of 
spirits. 

‘* Best Bourbon in the neighborhood, mind you, 
lad, and keep the change,’’ said he, «‘ Dr. Pitt, 
let us talk of old times. You were educated at 
the New York Institution, were you not ?”’ 

‘‘ True, true,’’ melted Dr. Pitt, *‘I left some 
time before you.’’ 

**O dear old Fanwood!" said Mr. Montague 
enthusiastically. ‘‘* There is no place like thee? 
The woods, the terrace running down to the 
lordly Hudson that flows by under the beetling 
cliffs of Fort Lee—do you remember all these, 
Dr. Pitt? Do you remember those moonlight 
rides, when we invited the High Class girls toa 
row on the river and let the current float us 
downward, and then dip the oars deeply and 
strongly for the homeward tiip? O baseball 
games that we won, O snowsleds down the hill, 
O Saturday plunges in the mver! Have you 
forgotten, Dr. Pitt, how some of us daredevils 
would swim out in midwinter among the floating 
cakes of ice and had to be dosed back *o life? I 
ouce did swim out fearlessly that way, and by 
and by one huge cake came whirling on me. I 
put out more strokes. but it was too late; the ice 
was upon me and I dived under it, expecting it to 
pass over my head; but I forgot that I floated too 
with the current. I came to the surface only to 
find a wall above me; I struck at it, not knowing 
in which direction to go; my breath was fast go 
ing; all was darkness before my eves and one 
thousand memories were flashing through my 
brain. I gasped and was for giving up, when I 
felt the edge of the ice and drew myself up, 
gathering in a few ‘great gasps of breath and 
shaking my head like a dog, I threw out my 
arms for the swim shoreward. O school days, 
how I would like to shake hands with the old 
teachers once more !"’ 
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So the novel ranon. When, in our time, it was 
necessary to dispose of Montague, he died with his 
boots on, shot to death. A gambler, posing as a 
deaf-mute, had gone around the State with a con 
feuerate who, pretending not to know the deaf 
mute, induced the victims to agree to fleece him 
by means of signals spoken aloud atthetable. Of 
course the supposed mute heard the signals with 
the usual result. Rumor fixed on Montague as. 
the swindler, which so enraged him that he vowed 
to kill the swindler on sight. In the encounter, 
the gambler was, by apart 6f a second, the 
quicker, and Montague was slit through the 
mouth, the bali grazing the juglar vein and creat 
ing a hemorrhage which suffocated him to death 

‘‘ [happened to be near, hastened tothe spot and 
started back asifI was struck. I knew the man f 
There could be no mistaking the thin pale face, 
the strong protruding chin, the straight nose and 
the yellow hair, a curl of which hang over the fore 
head. He was the gambler Montague and, O God, 
he was dying ! 

‘« What can I do for vou, Mr. Montague ?"' said 


“I, approaching the billiard table on which he lay 
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at full length and shaking him lightly by the 
arm. 

He gradually opened his eyes, and-presently as 
if he recognized me, they were distended to their 
utmost. 

‘« Shadow of hades, ’’said he, “‘ isit you, Kings- 
ley, come back to life?’’ 

‘*No, it is only I, Clarence,’’I replied rather 
unmanned by the outburst. 

‘Yes, it is the likeness of the de’il that first 
tempted me, and made me fall,’’ said he. ‘‘ Hang 
you, it #8 you, Kingsley. I had a good mother 
and was an exemplary pupil at Fanwood till I 
met you—you cannot deny it. O my teachers, 
what would they say, if they saw me here dying 
the death of a dog—O Fanwood, I see thee once 
more! The wood, the terrace running down to 
the lordly Hudson that flows by the beetling 
clifts under Fort Lee—Oh, Kingsley, will you 
leave off fooling with that girl? Come lend us 
your hand at the oar, the moon is low on the 
horizon, and we are far down the river, floating, 
away.”’ 

His sigus were becoming incoherent. ‘‘It is 
getting cold,"’ continued he rubbing his hands, 
‘‘Look there, the cakes of ice are whirling by on 
the dark eddies. You dare me to plunge in? 


FROM AN OIL PAINTING 


“THE BEETLING CLIFFS UNDER FORT LEE.” 
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Iam nocoward. Oh, it is bitterly cold, but I will 
yet show you the stuff I am made of — man! 
Look and see how the floating mass of ice is 
bearing down on me—I will dive and let it pass 
overhead. Will it even release me? It seems 
an eternity. I suffocate. Oh, classmates, help 
me! Iamdying! All is darkness around me 
and I can see no longer. Jamdying! Oh, keep 
me, Fanwood !”’ 

He clutched at his throat and with an effort 
lifted himself from the table. As he did so, a 
mighty torrent of blood burst from his lungs, 
and he fell back dead. 

So much for the story. I am free to say that, 
in making the lengthy quotations, I meant 
them as a background to one particular saying 
of the gambler Montague: ‘‘ There is no miser- 
able being like an educated deaf mute,’’ in which 
I think I see a sentiment conformable to all re- 
quirements of truth and propriety. Though I 
cannot vouch for the existence of such an extra- 
ordinary version, either through sight or testi- 
mony, I would go further than that sentence and 
add that there would be no more miserable being 
in the world than a deaf-mute genius. He may 
rise from one station of life to another and be re- 
ceived on the same footing by the best of the hear- 
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ing people. But-—can he circulate easily and free- 
ly among them? He certainly does mix with 
them, but it will be as two wheels unmechanical- 
ly adjusted, and the function will interfere with 
speed and easy intercourse and even creates irri- 
tation, when the five-spoked wheel considers 
itself superior to the four-spoked companion and 
essays to lay down law forit. Itis only in ac- 
cordance with human nature that he will always 
prefer the society of his ciass, but is it likely that 
he can find everywhere his intellectual peer? 
Would his ‘‘ world-weariners ’’ not rather incline 
him to hold his hands out to all deaf-mutes alike, 
money much or rag elbow, forehead sparkling or 
skull thick? W atif, through inherent peevish- 
ness or want of tact, those deaf-mutes subject 
him to every species of humilitation ? An im- 
perfect element among the hearing people and 
an impossibility among his own class. I would 
not consider the lot of a deaf-mute genius an en- 
viable one. Unless my knowledge of human 
nature is at fault, if you had called Montague an 
‘‘ ordinary fool,’’ he ‘vould, instead of making 
you squirm, roll and hop witha bullet hole in 
your hip, give you his diamond shirt stud ~ First, 
because you tell the truth ; second, because you 
dono preach ; third, because you are interested in 
him. Say the same thing to a deaf mute genius, 
and he may reply: ‘‘ Why, certainly, better a $50 
deaf mute who earns $50 a month than an 
Epaminondas ; better a capacity for enjoying little 
things ; better a little earning and a little spend- 
ing ; a little meditation and a little recreation ; a 
little Hodgsoning, Paching and Ichabod Craning 
in our little paper and a little bobbing on our 
little stage ; a little cock-strutting in our little 
back-yard and a little tombstone in the little 
church yard.’’ Do I make myself clear, or am I 
getting entangled in my sophistry, eh ? 
x % % 


The California editor draws a sharp line of 
demarcation between genius and fools, and has 
not taken us into his confidence as to which class 
claims him. A theorist himself; he dislikes 
theorists, unless they go in herds; he is famous 
for his solutions of mystifying puzzles ; he even 
has wit enough to laugh at a crank who gives 
$10,000 to a good respectable man for a $5 loan. 
But a king among the word-precisionists of the 
1. p. f. as he is, I have much to coniplain of 
him. He can do much better than manufactur- 
ing Institution literary merchandise. A ‘‘ deaf- 
mute philosopher "’ left on record this fool 
sentiment : “If a cripple can run roo yards in 
11 seconds, why can a sound man not run the 
same distance in 10 seconds?’’ Are you a crip- 
ple, eh? Once upon a time a king in mockery 
commanded his court jester to pray, and the 
jester sank on his knees and with priestly 
grimaces and shakes of the capbells, prayed— 
Ihave forgotten the words of the prayer and have 
to stop. 

ZENO, 


WONDERED WHY HE WENT WITHOUT IT. 


My DEAR Epiror :—The sample copy of the 
SILENT WORKER came to hand. It is so good, 
that I am wondering why I ever went without 
it. Sincerly, 

CuHicaco, IL. Oscar H. REGENSBURG. 
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8 ‘St. Louis 8 


HE visit of Miss Helen Adams Keller to 
' St. Lowis was a notable event. She 

is the only living person whose honor 

a ‘‘day’’ had been assigned at the 

World’s Fair. Her coming was well 

advertised by the local press and many 

thousands were eager to catch at least 

a glimpse of the wonderful) oung lady. 

The public demonstration inher honor 

was held in the Hall of Congresses—in 

which was held the opening meeting 
of the International Congress of the Deaf on 
Gallaudet Day—on the morning of *' Helen Kel- 
ler Day,’’ October 18th, and was an extension of a 
meeting of tle Conference of Superintendents 
and Principals of schools for the deaf there in 
session. The nall was packed long before the 
time appointed for Miss Keller’s arrival. People 
from the outside climbed up to seats on the win- 
dow sills while those within the hall not directly 
in front stood upon chairs so as to obtain a better 
view. When Miss Keller arrived, escorted by 
President Francis, Miss Sullivan and a few 
others, it was with difficulty that they could get 
to the front platform, so dense was the crowd in 
the hall. Miss Kellar made her address orally, 
but her voice could not be heard very far from 
where she stood. Presideni Francis repeated her 
remarks i a voice which penetrated most of the 
room. The address delivered by Dr. Warren 
Wilkinson on the occasion was a splendid ef- 
fort. ‘T'wo little blind twins from Kansas gavea 
musical rendition which won great applause. 
Miss Keller asked to be taken to them and kissed 
them-—the scene so pathetic and beautiful caused 
many in the hall toweep. The exercises in Miss 
Keller's honor occupied about an hour and a half, 
during which time hundreds of people waited 
outside the entrance of the hall so as to see her 
as she left. We doubt if there is any woman liv- 
ing who could have attracted as many and held 
themas long as did Miss Keller. In the evening 
a reception was tendered Miss Keller, by the deaf, 
in the state hall of the Missouri State building. 
The Local Committee of the National Association 
of the Deaf and the Board of Officers of the St. 
Louis Gallaudet Union had the function in 
charge. Admission to the State hall was by 
special card issued by the Committee in charge 
and about one thousand gained admission in this 
way. Hundreds of others were in and about the 
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building—some of them had been there for hours 
—waiting for a chance to see Miss Keller enter. 
It was accordingly arrauged so that the non-in- 
vited public could file past Miss Keller, as she 
stood in the grand art hall in the south wing of 
the building. After this opportunity had been 
accorded the general public Miss Keller and her 
party were escorted to the stage of the State hall. 
Besides Miss Keller there were present on the 
stage President Frances, Miss Sullivan, Dr. E. 
M. Gallaudet, Miss Perry, whose guest Miss 
Keller was, Mr. Wade, Mr. Keller, an uncle, Mr. 
Pope, Mr. Cloud, and a few others. There was 
no formal pre-arranged programme for this oc- 
casion, but it opened with Rev. Mr. Cloud’s 
introduction to:Miss Keller and his presenting 
her with a beautiful gold pearl studded fleur de- 
fis brooch as the gift of the deaf in the following 
words : ‘‘I have the great honor and pleasure to 
present you, in behalf of the deaf. a little 
memento of your visit to our city and Fair. 
Its design is th:t of fleur-de-lis, the emblem of 
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our Exposition; pearl is, I believe, the ap- 
propriate stone for the month in which your 
birthday occurs,—the gift is a slight but sincere 
token of our appreciation of your good work. 
Please accept this brooch with the thanks and 
best wishes of the deaf.’’ 

Miss Keller manifested great pleasure at the 
unexpected remembrance and after putting on 
the brooch replied: ‘‘I appreciate the gift be- 
yond measure, because it is from the deaf and be- 
cause pearls are my birthstone—June. I will 
always treasure it, because it is your gilt andas 
a souvenir of the Fair and St. Louis.’’ Follow- 
ing the presentation brief and felicitious ad- 
dresses were made by President Francis, Dr. Gal- 
laudet and Mr. Wade, and then the Local 
Committee was introduced to Miss Keller by 
Rev. Mr. Cloud. After that, a few others, who 
were especially desirous of meeting her personal- 
ly, one of whom was Mr. Sebly, the blind-deaf 
young man of Chicago,—were pernutted to do so. 
A numberof superintendents and principals of 
schools for the deaf attended the reception, as 
also did Dr. Fay of the 4znals and Mr. Booth of 
the Association Review. Miss Keller, being very 
tired from the strenuous life she had been lead- 
ing on that particular day, withdrew from the re- 
ception after having graced it with her presence 
for about an hour. Excellent music being pro- 
vided, dancing, social conversation and refresh- 
ments interested the guests uatil lite in the 
evening. To all who were present, Helen Keller 
Day will ever be a p'easant memory—and as to 
Helen Keller—she won all hearts. 


, Rees 
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At the recent general election Missouri went: , 


republican, with the exception of the governor- 
ship, for the first time in many vears. The leg 

islature being republican on joint ballot will 
chose a republican United States Senator to suc- 
ceed the Hon F. M. Cockerell, father-in-law of 
Mr. Edson Gallaudet and member of the board of 
directors of Gallaudet College. Mr. Cockrell’s 
retirement will bea serious loss to the college 
he has served so faithfully and so well. 


Through the courtesy of Mr. George F. Flick, 
the official photographer of the St. Louis con- 
vention, views of various convention groups will 
appear in the SILENT WoRKER ~ The conven- 
tion group proper is in two seections—the Local 
Committee being uuable to get the conventien to 
adjourn especially to be photographed. Had it 
done so, practically all the members would ‘have 
been included in a single group. 
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The awards made the several schools having x 
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exhibits at the Exposition have not been made 
public as yet, but notice has been sent out tothe 
effect that the Gallaudet Day School had been 
awarded a gold medal for its exhibit at the fair, 
In addition to the written work of the pupils, 
photographs, etc., theschool maintained a living 
exhibit in the St. Louis section, palace of educa- 
tion, for three weeks—consisting of about thirty 
pupils and teachers. 


Aun editorial in a recent issue of the A/inneasota 
Companion would have its readers suppose that 
the resolution of the St. Louis Convention re- 
Stiicting the powers of future local conmmittees 
was something which even the Chairman of the 
Local Commuttee approved since his co operation 
to that end had been asked two or three weeks 
before the convention met. The truth of the 
matter is that no resolution of any kind was sub- 
mitted to any member of the Local Committee at 
any time. The resolution which went before the 
Convention was sprung upon the Committee on 
Resolutions at the last moment and immediately 
thereafter upon the Convention, near the end of 
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resolution which gives the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee great power over Local Committee affairs, 
and reflects on the St. Iouis committee. 
purpose of the Committee on Resolutions in presenting 
this resolution? Had not the Local Committee per- 
formed-its fulh duty and more, in entertaining? Was 
there any trouble over any of the contracts or couces- 
sions made or entered into by the Local Committee 
which made such a resolution necessary? What griev- 
ances did they have to insinuate such a reflection on the 
Local Committee? And all this resolution, which took 
up more space than any othe:, seemsto have been caused 
by but one thing —a certain coucession that the Local 
Committee gave to a person, which award was not 
agreeable to some, who tried to have that person side- 
tracked and the vacant space filled by one of their 
friends—fortunately without success. Enough trouble 
has already been made about this concession, and it 
was definitely settled — to the satisfaction of the Local 
Committee — some time before the convention opened. 
Hence, it seems strange, if that is the tight word, to see 
the Committee on Resolutions, composed of what are 
thought to be some of the best men among the deaf, take 
their revenge in such a puerile way, merely to satisfy 
their friends, who were on the defeated side of that con- 
troversy, And the fact that this resolution was made by 
the Committee on Resolutions without all the members of 
that committee being aware of it, shows plainly that the 
one or ones actually responsible for it were ashamed to 
mention it to the others of the committee, but slipped it 
in with the other resolutions, and depended upon the 
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its final session, and in the wake of a file of other 
resolutions concerning which there could be no 
difference of opinion among members of the 
N. A.D. If the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee knew of the resolution in question, as 
he evidently did then, what can he said of the 
sincerity of his professed desire to have the co- 
operation of the Local Committee Chairman to- 


wards framing a suitable resolution? If those 
who attended the St. Louis Convention were so 


well pleased with the work of the Local Committee 
what harm could there have been in consulting 
with persons of most extensive and recent expe- 
rience in localcommittee work? The resolution 
as submitted was a manifest reflection upon the 
St. Louis Local Committee and this fact could 
not have possibly escaped the knowledge of the 
author of the resolution and his two or three 
friends who were behind it. Had the import of 
the resolution been known to the Convention, 
the resolution would have met with certain and 
ignominious defeat,—something its framer and 
his henchmen were not courting and took no 
chances to meet. Bearing on this subject the St. 
Louis correspondent of the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal 
makes some fitting comment, which cannot fail to 
appeal to all fair minded lovers of fair and above 
board dealing and which is well worth quoting 
in full: 


“In the recent issue of the SILENT WorRKER, the St. 
Louis correspondent refers to a resolution which seems 
o be the only sting left from the convention. This is the 
i 


scant attendance and scantier attention of those present 
at the last day of the convention, to pass it, and by that 
hoist the blame for it upon the members of the 
Association. The writer hasn't the slightest doubt that 
had the convention understood the resolution and its im- 
port, they would have repudiated it in scorn at the 
thought of thus treating the Local Committee that had 
given them the best time ever had at a cotvention.’’ 


The pupils of Gallaudet School have visited 
the Fair in a body several times accompanied by 
their teachers—their last visit included the 
Philippine exhibit, native villages and the Boer 
war. 


At the October meeting of the St. Louis Gal- 
laudet Union, Miss Helen Keller was elected 
an honoray member. 


Miss Helen Keller’s letter of acknowledgement 
is as follows: 


My Dear Miss HERDMAN :—Your kind letter is very 
pleasant to read, and I thank you for writing it so that I 
cad read it myself. It is a pleasure to me to know that 
the members of the St. Louis Gallaudet Union have held 
out a friendly hand tome. Will-you kindly convey my 
thanks to them for the honor they have conferred upon 
me? I greatly enjoyed meeting you all at the reception 
in the Missouri Building, and your kind greetings are an- 
other precious link of association between us. 

With warm regards. I am 
Sincerly yours, 
HELEN KELLER. 

WRENTHAM, MAss., November sixteeuth. 


What was the * 


Lancaster Pointers. 


Mr. and Mrs. Samuel B. Kaufinan and two 
little daugliters have gone to Snyder Co. to spend 
several months with Mrs. Kaufman's parents, in 
the hope that the change may benefit Mrs. 
Kaufman’s health, which, since the birth of her 
last baby, has been rather delicate. 

Mr. Daniel Roher has gone to Virginia to 
visit his aged mother. He was accompanied by 
his sister, Miss Mattie Rohrer who for some years 
past has been visiting in Lancaster but now re- 
turns to her Virginia home, 

Mrs. Maria L. Purvis gave a small ‘: carpet rag 
party ’’ at her home, ‘t Archdale Farm, ’’ one day 
receutly. A fine time was had by those invited 
—a chicken dinner, lots of fun and a ride home 
by moon light helping to make the day a pless- 
ant as well as a busy one, 

For the first time in several months, Rev. F. 
C. Smileau held service in St. Jame’s Parish 
House. By the way, the popular Rector of St. 
James’ has received acall to the Episcopal church 
of St. Louis, Mo., but we hope will decline it, as 
he 1s a good friend of the deaf here and we are 
not anious to lose him. 

Miss Anna W. Swarr, the lovely and ac- 
complished daughter of Mr. John P. Swarr of 
Manhein, was recently married to Hon, Chas. M. 
Skiles, of David City, Nebraska. The wedding, 
which was a brilliant society event, was wit- 
nessed by many prominent members of the bar. 
Miss Swarr is a niece of Mr. and Mrs. Aaron 
Witmyer, of Stanford, Conn, formely of Lan- 
caster, and they came to attend the wedding. 
Mr. Witmyer is a graduate of the old Penn- 
sylvania Institution, and his wife of the Hart- 
ford Institution. 

Some one, who evidentally knows how fond 
I am of reading, has for over a year past been 
sending me a copy of Zhe Woman's Magazine, 
of St. Louis, Mo. How much we have enjoyed it 
no one can 1ealize who has not, like ourselves, a 
passion for reading. 

Many of the deaf are beoming interested in the 
raising of poultry and it would be a good thing if 
one of the many papers published in the interests 
of the deaf would devote a little space to the sub- 
ject of poultry. It is a pleasant and lucrative 
line of work, We hear that Mr. John Kerstetter 
has a fine flock. Mrs. Maria Purvis here is much 
interested in poultry and has a large flock, while 
“yours trulv,’’ though hampered for want of suit- 
able ground, has a nice flock of the famous layers 
—Rhode Island Reds, 

Mrs. Leslie Hoopes, of Columbia, recently ‘‘got 
up’’ a very pleasant surprise party for Mr. Irwin 
Eyre. A number of Lancasterians went up to 
enjoy the affair, returning by trolley at midnight. 

We are sorry to hear that Mrs. Albert Courtney, 
nee Mary Dunner, was severely burned by the ex- 
plosion of an oil stove, over which she was busy 
cooking, The entire front of her hair was burned 
away and her face severely. 


If your heart contains a message, 
Make it bnght a1 d make it clear ! 
If it’s new and if it’s catchy, 
Men will listen—never fear. 


In the world of living poets 
Purity’s the one great need; 

If there’s light, a love, or beauty 
In your poems, men will heed ! 


If your pen can sometimes offer 
What may aid the cause of Right, 
If you heart has Truth within it 
That will lend the world some light, 


If love’s fire is in your spirit 
And the passion to create, 

When you feel it, when you know it, 
Set about it—do not wait! 


Go about it with a purpose f 
That will conquer time and fate ! 

Yet there’s other means of telling 
Than by pen or tongue your dreams. 


There’s the painter’s brush and easel, 
There’s the sculptor’s boundless reams; 
Should you have a gift for neither 
Do not deem you live in vain. 


Be a worker ! for by actions 
Men may oft the heights attain ! 
Make your deeds your interpretor; 
God will make your meaning plain ! 


GERTRUDE M. Downey. 


With the Silent Workers” 


EDITED BY, ALEXANDER 1. PACH. 
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Y COMMENTS on the St Louis Con- 
vention and the side issues seem to 
ave been taken most kindly, es- 
pecially by the man who was re- 
sponsible for all and who practically 
directed the whole affair from be- 
ginning to Beit 
In explaining the omission of wo- 
men speakers at the banquet, he ex- 
plains why a hearing woman was put on, but to 


any of the deaf ladies of the Conimittee the rea-- 


sons apply just as well. 

Mr. Cloud does not agree with me thata clergy- 
man is out of place as head of a Local Com- 
mittee on a World’s Congress of the deaf and 
then proves my assertion and his own error by 
frankly stating that the Banquet was dry, except 
for water, which he says, in effect, *‘ being good 
enough for him is good enough for all,’’ 

licre are deaf people who do not look at it in 
taatiight. The Wiite House tables offer wines 
to guests at State Dinners. The-New York head 
of Mr, Cloud’s church recently dedicated a saloon 
here in New York. 

At a dinner given to a noted English Divine 
by many American Bishops wines were served. 

Of course Mr. Cloud has the right to put the 
ban on wines where his own church or his Gal- 
laudet Union is concerned; it was not for him to 
say whether men and women from all over the 
country shoula not have wine because ‘‘ water 
was good enough for hiin.”’ 

Perhaps it clinches what I said in this respect 
that a man who was efitirely free to act, and not 
aclergyman, should be at the head of sucha 
Coimunittee. 

But at the Grand Ball and Reception there was 
a bar serving drinks and there was any quantity 
to be had on the ‘‘City of Providence,’’ but in not 
a single instance did a deaf delegate make a show 
of himself. The Banquet subscribers were the 
“‘elect,’' as a rule: men of position who know what 
they want and who are entitled to act as they 
please and not be subject to restrictions and es- 
poniage of school children. 

I think if Mr. Cloud were simply Mr. Cloud and 
not Rev. Mr. Cloud, he would not have issued 
orders to the Steward of the Mercantile club that 
the guests were not to be served with drinkables. 

No doubt the fact that Mr. Cloud was a clergy- 
man enabled him to secure concessions, but it 
also kept a large and influential body of Mr. 
Cloud's fellow deaf citizens from co-operating 
with him. 

And its not to be wondered at. A clergyman’s 
influence usually ends with his own congrega- 
tion. Exalt a pastor toa commanding position 
and other flocks won't follow. 

a 

The Local Committee was of Mr. Cloud’s own 
choosing, though President Smith had only 
Hobson's choice in the matter. For the first 
time women on the committee outranked men 
almost two to one, And two of the young wo- 
men were hearing people. The entire committee 
was selected from the Church, School and Club, 
over which Mr. Cloud presides. Here in New 
York, when. a mere state affair was to convene, 
every club was asked to send a representative 
and almost every one did. 

The St. Louis meeting made a high-water 
mark through Mr. Cloud’s indefatigueable en- 
ergy, what it would have resulted in if the con- 
ditions had been different and Mr. Cloud’s com- 
mittee been on a broader, platform it is hard to 
conjecture. 

As it is, as before stated, St. Louis spelled 
SUCCESS. 

a 

Mr. Cloud feels aggrieved because of a resolu- 
tion that passed, that curtails Local Committee's 
authority. The resolution should have been 
passed after the Philadelphia meeting, when the 
need of such a rule was emphasized. The Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf should be repres- 
ented in preliminaries to a meeting by its own 
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members and the wishes of the Executive Com- 
niittee’sholild be réspected' and executed. More 


than ‘once ‘have’ we witnessed ‘the: spectacle of. 
: Local Committees: made up. of non members, 
slapping the faces of old members and ignoring 


them, in order to tickle favorites of the Local 
Committee, the favored People” ‘also being non- 
members." ak 

- But (Mr. Cloud: ‘duds mot meh to mein this 
matter of the Resolutions,, since I was not on that 
committee and lad yo hand in the matter. 

ff i 3 
Says ‘‘ Lark ”’ in the Kansas Star : 


“The Georgia School has an art teacher who is 
also physical culturist. It is.a happy combina- 
tion. Physical culture is att ; it works with hu- 
man clay and brings out the beauty and symme- 
try ofform. Artis physical culture ; it puts up- 
on canvas the varied forms, organic and jnorga- 
nic. The imagination reachs farther than human 
effort attains with these forms. Thus the artist 
often improves upon his subject. It is physical 

culture in the ideal. We expect Alex. Pach to 
dispute the logic of this.” 

Why? 


= The. ‘Deaf: Mutes’ Journal recently spoke edi- 
torially of its inability to get certain papers that 
were read before the Congress of the Deaf in St. 
Louis, and intimated that the officers, for reasons 
of their own, with-held them. The simple. facts 
in the matter are that the Editor of the Amnais 
asked the writers of those papers for them several 
weeks before the Congress met. In common 
newspaper parlance, this is what might be called 
a “‘senop’”’ on the Journal. Aside from this view 
ofthe case, it should bea source of satisfaction 
to the deaf that those three papers have been 
published in the Annals, a periodical that goes 
allover the world and is preserved for future re- 
ference in schools and libraries everywhere.’ 


The above is an editorial in the Minnesota 
Companion. Asin most otherthings there is an- 
other side to the story. It will be remembered 
that at St. Paul, the National Association selected 
the Deaf Mutes’ Journal as its ‘‘ official organ,’’ 
and if that meant anything at all, it meant that 
that paper was to be its mouth-piece. Therefore, 
giving the papers to the dAzza/s before giving 
them to the Journal, Register and other papers for 
the deaf, was an injustice, for the Azna/s is read 
almost exclusively by the teachers in the schools 
for deaf, and the papers were prepared, primarily, 
for the deaf themselves. 

A ‘*scoop’’ defines a news *‘ beat’’ that no other 
paper gets, but, as news, these papers were old 
before the convention adjourned. 

Another point is that the papers are written for 
and given to the Association, and when the writer 
of one of them reads his paper, it isno longer his 
property, but the property ofthe National Asso- 
ciation ofthe Deaf, and any established paper has 
the right to the courtesy of making a copy of it if 
none is furnished by the author. 

A paper like that presented by Dr. Thos. F. Fox 
deserves all the publicity it can get, andit can't 
get enough if it is limited to the Azmals, excel- 
lent and helpful as that publication is. 

Fs 

Iam more then ever an admirer of my Agra- 
rian contemporary, Brother Ichabod of the Compa- 
nion, because he isn't backward about commend- 
ing athing he likes. Only I object to his mak- 
ing it appear that I am opposed to the college 
boys and girls, because [am not and my comment 
was confined to musings on why they ‘‘ hogged’’ 
the whole show. 

The whole board elected at St. Louis are Gallau- 
det graduates, except Mr. Donnelly, and he was 
not elected until the next higher man, a Gallaudet 
man, was tuled out because his state was already 
represented on the Board. If I had had the nam- 
ing of the Board I would have slated Veditz, .Mor- 
tow and Cloud, the big ‘‘three’’ of the officials 
for the positions they occupy. 

We need the college men, need them absolute- 
ly. Ata convention. when not held in connection 
with an exposition, the delegates, whocome from 
a distance, are almost always the college men. 
With hardly an exception, there is an ** Old 
Guard"’ present at every meeting, who have been 
loyal from the first made, up of Gallaudet men, 
with but two or three who are not graduates or 
ex-students of Gallaudet. 

’ But, at the same time, I think it is due to the 
non-profes ional element to give them a share of 
the ‘‘cake and ale.*’ They can prepare papers, 
and do work as well as the college boys. 
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But, speaking of Ichabod, I want to ask again 
why is his young: hopeful Thomas, Jt.? 
why. not: Iciiabod, Jr. ? oe RS 
'* aya at 


it takes a woman in the position of Miss Laura 
MacDiil, of the Iowa school faculty, to write 
knowingly, intelligently and interestingly ofthe 
Deaf. The Hawkeye reprints one of her recent 
contributions to the Burlington (la.) Hawkeye. 
Miss MacDill speaks (or rather; writes) by the 
card. She was graduated at Gallaudet College 
though she was not entirely deaf. Her hearing 
improves to that extent that one need only use 
normal tone of voice. 

Miss MacDill does good missionary work in 
the Hawkeye by teaching that paper, constituency 
many things about the deaf and wipes out wr ng 
conceptions. Her review of the St. Louis meet- 
ing ought to be extensively reprinted. Our lead- 
ing papers, however, have no room, as a general 
thing, for ‘‘reprint,’’ if they have to credit il to 
another paper for the Deaf, though Iam sureI do 
not know why ! 


a 


A correspondent of the Journal, who regularly 
writes from one of the large cities, again resorts 
to the very questionable idea of lumping news 
about a sect and heading it *‘ Catholic Items.”’ 

If he classified all his news according to the 
religious beliefs of the people who get married, 
break limbs, lecture, etc., I would find no fault, 
but this will bea glaring breach of the consist- 
encies unless he will sort his news out in this 
way all through the sects. 

If Catholic items referred only to doings of the 
church, pastor, organizations, etc., it would not be 
so bad, but we deaf people are mighty few and 
we ought to be interested in each other, because 
we are brethren and not because we are affiliaicd 
with different church organizations. 

At St. Louis we had Mr. Hasenstab, a Metho- 
dist preacher, Mr, Michaels a Baptist, and Epis- 
copalians, Lutherans, and still others, but these 
sectarian subdivisions cut no figure in the pro- 
ceedings. We were there as Deaf people. though 
on Sunday, rightly. each went their seperate ways 
to worship. And good Father Moeller's congre- 
gation averged up as highasany other. Just as 
many, proportionately, were of high attainments, 
just as many fair, just as many indifferent. forthey 
were, like all the others, just deaf people. 

When Brother Reider, to whom I refer. gives 
us Episcopal items, Presbyterian iten's, Jewish 
items and Radical Thinker items, I will stop 
protesting. 


Pade 
FROM MY MAIL-BOX. 


My Dear Pach :—Have just finished reading your 
communication to the SILENT WORKER aid 1 must 
say that you have cause to wonders hile ana youl co 
you know, there are about two people in five hundied 
who are willing to step oul of the 1! and try something 
new, to use their heads.a little bu. Om big convents 
are cram full of Religious Slalistic>, and all sorts of 
satistics, until you yawn so there i- danger that you. 
will swallow yourself backward=. What I really and 
truly set myself down to write about was that election 
of officers on one of the first days or the mecting. That 
was put through in St. Paul because of the election. 
fight there. They did not wish to give deleguic~ a 
chance to electioncer. This strikes ime as anothe prece 
of foolishness. Why cam we have alitth tun ? Have 
we got to take this man o: that m un ix can~¢ -onk one 
happens to put him up. Iam a Gallandet Col-ege man 
all rightand lam proud ofthat f ct) Yer T know there 
are many more deat men who have rot hac a college 
education. but who have been educated “on the world’s 
broad field of battle’? than is gente rally supposed who 


have the brains and the ability to k»e: mary a college 
man guessing The reasem thes are nol eiven 
recognition is that the cuoilege mer ar always in 
contro] and their soyge twa tea extends only among 
college men whom thev TOONS t#ot1- personal ¥ 
or by reputation. Put off the eh chorourdilil« last and 
let some of thes: men pn<hteth frost ard muke the m- 
selves known. Let their frovd~ tok them up a bit, 
This was sdvocuted al St. Penl conven i. lu -eethat 
you and Hodgson arte now taking ti ~tand wa- that 
taken in St. Paul and po rhope. in arether fonr years or 
so, there will he enough whe have conght up with the 
idea to make it possibl fer us * da <oumething. 
And, for heavens sake, let ns et sem oy in tl chair 


whois not aminister, atercrer Pr -one one who 
will give us something wer) ah 
Yous. 


i ' e forgoing 
A. L Pach. 


And there is food for + 


(Entered at the Post Oifice in Trenton as Second-class 
matter, ] 4 
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THAT there is beauty in ‘‘signs,’’ 
that they are expressive and 
pleasurable to the deaf, that they 
give us in a moment the meaning 
and force of words and sentences, that they 
place before us in an hour an amount of history 
that could searce he obtained in any other way 
in a week that they give, in a trice, manners and 
morals, and sometimes seem to us the only in- 
termediary for developing the judgment and rea- 
soning powers of the deaf, is pretty generally 
conceded; and few of us will fail to echo Mr. 
Wade’s thought when he says to the Carolinian: 


The Poetry 
of Motion. 


“Lrecently, saw, and felt, some deaf girls 
sign Phoebe Cary’s ‘‘One Sweetly Solemn 
Thought.’’ Never before has the hallowed and 
hallowing feeling of thatexquisite hymn been so 
impressed on me. z 

I have heard 


“Feel Thee ttear when my feet 
Are slipping over the brink : 
For it may be I’m nearer home, 

Nearer now than I think.” 


sung and recited by signers and eleocutionists of 
the highest interpreting powers; I have read it 
under circumstances most impressive, but never 
before has my throat choked as it did to-day. 

I know you have one sign-maker who must be 
the equal in effective rendering of those I have 
just met. May I not ask you to try if your best 
reader (and I know you have some very good 
ones) can match the sign-maker in expressing the 
high spirit of the stanza I quote? 

And is it too much for me to hope, most fervent- 
ly, that a means, so powerfully expressive may 
find some abiding place of safety from the icono- 
eclasm of to-day ?”’ 


‘The only question is whether it stunts growth 
in spoken and written English to an extent that 
sets even these advantages at naught. 


AT THE recent conference of Su- 

What's the perintendents held at St. Louis, a 
Remedy? member who took a very prom- 
inent part in the deliberations, and 

who has ever been looked up to as an authority 
on matters referring to the education of the deaf, 
expressed it as his opinion that the intellectual 
status of graduates of schools for the deaf was 
noticeably lower today than in former years, If 
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this be true, and there is no one in the work who 
lias had a‘better opportunity of judging than the 


author of the statement, then it behooves that we’ 


cast about, and find a reason for the condition: 


One circumstance having a marked bearing’ 


upon the fact may be the admission of children to 
our schools, at a‘much earlier age than formerly, 
and the correspondingly early age at which they 
leave us. The difficulty of keeping children 
for their full term and until they are of a proper 
age to go out into life is a growing one, one that 
is felt in every school, and one that parents areas 
a rule taking little pains to combat, 

Then there is the Trades’ Department. Its im- 
portance is now felt more than ever, and in the 
added attention that is paid to it there must be 
loss to the intellectual work. 

As a third cause, it may be urged by sume, that 
that abandonment of gesture and the enormous 
amount of time devoted to’speech and speecli read- 
ing has tended to militate against the develop- 
ment of language and against the obtaining a 
broad and comprehensive knowledge of the 
branches taught in our schools, Adherents of 
combined methods have persistently maintained 
that this would be the result. 

Has it been ? 

Or are there other reasons for a less high degree 
of general education among those who have 
graduated at American Schools for the Deaf in 
this year of our Lord 1904, than there was, say, a 
decade ago? 


THE Ledger, of Philadelphia, a 

paper that has had the distinc- 

tion of being made a text-book 

in a number of the schools of 
that great commonwealth, has this to say of our 
new governor :— 

‘‘By sheer force of character and a determina- 
tion to win, the pale-faced little man, almost 
womanly in his gentle nature, who has come to 
the front in New Jersey, and is now the Governor- 
elect, Edward Stokes, an example of the boy of 
America. He is proud of being born in Phila- 
delphia. In a dozen years he has risen from a 
school superintendent to ruler of the State. In 
1889 he was elected superintendent. of schools in 
Millville, N. J., and held the place until 1898. 
In the meantime he became a member of the 
Legislature, a State Senator and a candidate for 
United State Senator, being beaten by John W. 
Dryden by three votes. Stokes was forced into 
the nomination for Governor, He did not want 
it, although he appreciates the honor. He looks 
upon the governorship as a morgue, ‘ from which 
no man returns to active life.’ Mr, Stokes had 
his eyes on the United States Senatorship and 
hoped in the future to succeed either Mr. Dryden 
or Mr. Kean. But his friend, Governor Murphy, 
who regards the new Governor with the love a fa. 
ther bears to his own child, willed that Stokes 
should behis successor in office. It was not diffi- 
cult to get the other Republican leaders to agree, 
and Stokes has ridden on a tidal wave into the 
gubernatorial chair by a plurality of over 50,000, 


And What 
is More. 


one ofthe greatest a New Jersey Governor has ever: 


received. Stokes is the president of the Mechan- 
jes‘ National Bank of Trenton, for which he re- 
ctives a salary of at least $6000 per year. He is 
also a Clerk of the Chancery Court, for which he is 
paid $6000 more. As Governor, his salary will be 
$10,000 per year. He will, of course, relinquish 
the Chancery clerkship, but whether he will hold 
on to the bank presidency is a question, It is 
likely that he will. As a bacheolor, $10,000 per 
year is a snug sum for a living; but, then, it 


would not be surprising if some day there would 
be a Mrs. Stokes to do the honors at the guber- 
natorial mansion.’’ : 

To which we vfay add that Mr. Stokes is the 
very best ‘' school iman’’ in all the state. 


WE have never had such a Thanks- 
giving. It has brought health and 
prosperity to all within our walls, 
and such a plethora of good things, 


that we needed four times twenty-four housés to 
enjoy them all. There was Miss Vail’s pretty 


entertainment, a re-union, a dinner as good as 
that enjoyed by Theodore Roosevelt himself, 
great boxes of fine candies for everybody from 
Reynolds and Co., and all concluding on Thurs- 
day evening with a Stereopticon and Moving Pic- 
ture Exhibition that delighted all. The day is. 
always a bright one with us, this year it was. 
brighter than’ ever. 

It may bea fact, new to some of our boys and’ 
girls, that Thanksgiving day isa holiday peculiar 
to our own land, In other countries as in Great 
Britain upon the occasion of the jubilee of the 
late Queen, a day of thanksgiving, but here, by 
an unwritten law, almost by the general will of 
the people, and certainly by the power ofcustom, 
Thanksgiving Day comes each year as regularly 
as Christinas. 

Although Thanksgiving Day must be proclaim- 
ed by the President or Governor, and usually by 
both, and the time of year and the date itself are 
left to their judgment, so strong is the custom 
that the calendars for next year have denoted the 
day far ahead of any proclamation. On the last 
Thursday in November the figures are printed in 
red. The banks know it will be that day, al- 
though there is nothing but precedent to establish 
it; business men know it will be a day of thanks. 
giving, and never stop to reason why. The 
schoolboy, the football enthusiast, the farmer, 
the poulterer, all know Thanksgiving Day is the 
last Thursday in November. 

As a. generally observed national holiday, 
Thanksgiving Day is only forty years old this. 
year, yet its history is in a measure of much 
greater antiquity, Like many another custom, 
we owe this to those stern Puritans who ‘‘sepa- 
rated’’ and came to Massachusetts Bay to make 
a lasting impression upon the social life of the 
New World. In 1621, itis said, a day of thanks- 
giving was observed in acknowledgment of the 
Pilgrims’ first harvest in America, 

While Thanksgiving Day prospered in New 
England, it was not untilthe time of the Revolu- 
tion that it became general. Then a day of na- 
tional thanksgiving was annually recommiended 
by Congress. 

As we now have it, the festival dates from 1864, 
when President Lincoln issued a proclamation for 
setting apart the last Thursday in November of 
that year as a day of national thanksgiving. 

In his proclamation, Lincoln says: ‘It has. 


pleased Almighty God to prolong our national 
life another year, defending us with His guardian 
care against unfriendly designs from abroad and 
aud vouchsafing to usin His mercy many and 
signal victories over the enemy who is in our 
own household.’’ 

Each succeeding President of the United States: 
has annually proclaimed a thanksgiving day, and 
this is generally followed by similar proclama- 
tions by the Governors of the various States. . 
The day, however, is not observed in every State, 
for in Aarkansas, Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma and Utah,. 
Thanksgiving Day finds no place in the list of 
holidays by proclamation oftheir respective Gov- 
ernors. 


A Day 
of Days. 


Dr. Lockwood was a welcome visitor Thanks-’ 
-giving evening, 


No one is more pleased to get back to school 
‘than Ralph Allen. 


Donato Limongelli is going right to the front 
-as a little shoe-maker. 


Among our Thanksgiving visitors were Wesley 
“Breese and his brother. 


Luigi Pugliese has an excellent position in a 
~printing office in Newark. 


Mr. Issac Cole is a frequent caller, with his 
sautomobile for Mr. Walker. 


Henry -Hester has just received the news of 
“the death of his favorite dog. 


Thomas Titus Brown comes from Mr. Walker’s 
“mative heath, Atlantic County. 


In journal writing, no one is more interested 
“or pains: taking than Maud Griffith, 


Lillian Vickery hopes to number among her 
Christmas presents a nice big trunk, 


So fond is Mark Thorn of dominoes that he 
“bought a set of lis own last Saturday. 


Of all our new games, combinola appears to b€ 
-the favorite, and the board seems seldom idle. 


The robin’s nest out in the Woodward Maple 
looks lonesome and cheerless these cold days. 


An old fashioned boil of colossal size has been 
-givinug Louis Henemier much discomfort of late. 


The boys have frequent reading hours in the 
=magazine room, occasions that they greatly enjoy. 


Christmas is already begining to take a prom- 
cinent part in the conversations of our children. 


Goldie Sheppard, Edna Van Wagoner and 
Florence Colberg are all espected to return after 
the holidays. : 


Nearly every leaf on our grounds has faded 
-and fallen and everything looks pretty sere and 
“bare hereabouts. 


Vallie Gunn and Maude Thompson have be- 
“come the fastest of friends, and one is seldom 
—seen without the other. 


Our boys now number eighty - eight, a half 
«dozen more than we have ever had before in the 
history of the school. 


A letter from Jacob Herbst advises his old 
~school-imates that he is at work for the Standard 
~Oil Co. and doing well. 


Lily Hamilton has counted the heads in our 
recent school-photograph and says there are ex- 
vactly a hundred and forty-four. 


Quite a little delegation, consisting of his fa- 
ther and two friends, of Newark, came to see 
_jJohnny McNee, a few days ago. 


Bennie Schornstein seems most glad to have 
his little brother with him here, and gives him 
~all the attention in the world, 


Annie Oles is engaged on an artistic pillow- 
-sham for her sister. Annie is one of those who 
believes in being always busy. 


At the urgent request of their Mammas, Roy 
“Townsend and Theodore Eggert took a flying 
~trip home the latter part of the month, 


A little dog drawing a wagon in which a good- 
-sized boy was having a ride excited considerable 
interest among our cluldren one day last week. 


Our horse Neddy, sober, faithful, trustworthy 
-old Neddy, is just about the same age as our 
=school, having entered upon his useful career in 
4883. 
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Mr. Hughes’ big hay-wagon gives r 
uine pleasure to our little ones than a" 
mobiles in the world, put toget! 
could. 


Lillian’ Leaniing, Mary Win« 
Parella were all a little bit hor 
but you never saw a happier 
now. 

Joseph Higgins received a 
the other day, and when s’ 
by a basket of grapes a 
overcoat, 


When Michael Grod r 


space on the boys side will be occupice. 


will be unable to receive any more pupils v. 
until fall. 


Bicycling weather seems about over and the 
pupils, who are the happy possessors of these 


’ 


‘‘machines,’’ will soon have to put them up for 


the winter. 
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A BEVY OF BEGINNERS. 


There is building going on everywhere around 
us, and this is not to be wondered at for our 
neighborhood is one of the most delightful and 
healthful of the whole city, 


Eliza Smith had her first ride in an automobile 
early in the month, Mr. Dobbins was her chamwf- 
jeur, and Miss Eliza felt it to be a distinguished 
honor as well as a great pleasure. 


Seeing a man looking through a telescope in- 
duced a string of questions on the part of Thomas 
Crowell, the other day, that came pretty near ex- 
hausting the patience of his teacher, 


There is always some duty we have to perform 
that is distasteful to us. Annie Earnest says 
that ironing is the one particular bit of work she 
has to do that she does not take to. 


A fine little skating: park will be among our ac- 
quisitions this fall. Mr. Johnson hasrunina 
bank for it, and all we need now is a few inches 
of water and a themometer at 20. 


A group of the pupils in attendanance during 
the present session has just been taken by Mr, 
Porter, It is quite as good as the one of last 
year, every face seeming perfect. 


A most excellent photograph of Mr. Sharp from 
the studio of Sharp and Co., has recently been 
added to the collection of a number of friends of 
the genial teacher of Class A. 


Master Eldon Walker spent Sunday a week 
with us He is at present pursuing the Law 
Course at the University of Pennsylvania, and 
residing with his grand-parents in that city. 


thorou,., 
they are out o1 .. 


The photograph craze has struc. 
and every boy and girl that can scrape the uc 
sary pennies together, straightway seeks the 
photographer. Some of the boys have their closets 
very tastefully decorated with photographs. 


‘Big Ben"’ has, until this fall, had a way of 
occasionally getting either his chime or his strike 
a trifle tothe bad. This fall, thanks to an expert 
who gave him a thorongh looking over in Sep- 
tember, both are perfect, and the time he keeps 
is simply wonderful, 


Among the recent additions to our picture 
gallery are ‘‘ The Captive Andromache, *’* After 
the Storm’ and *‘‘Iris,’’ the first a splendid 
mezzotint, the second a fine photogravure, and 
the last a beautiful sepia. Mr. Johnson will have 
their frames done in a few days. 


While the fine autumn weather continues the 
pupils are spending as much time as possible out 
of doors and the library is not used very much, 
But about twenty pupils have drawn out books 
during the past month. In a few days we expect 
to add some books especially for the younger 
pupils. Miles Sweeney has read a great deal of 
ancient history. Roy Townsend is interested in 
books on engineering. One boy is reading Riley’s 
Love Lyrics. Guess who. Willie Stocker has an 
astronomical turn of mind and is reading New- 
comb's Astronomy. 


Industrial Department. 


Printing and Engraving. 
William Henry's interest in his work is so 
great that he seldom asks the time. That is an 
excellent sign. 


The hardest copy is generally given to Messrs. 
Sweeney and Redman, but Eggert, Penrose and 
Messick are getting so they can read ‘ hen 
tracks’’ pretty well. 


Messrs. Hester, Eggert, Aaron and Smith have 
shown an usual amount of interest. in their 
work since the Fall term began. It is hoped 
that their enthusiasm will not relax. 


Miles Sweeney and Henry Hester are new 
hands at cylinder presswork, but they are doing 
well. Old type hardly does them justie, how- 
ever, and the printers hope the State will re- 
member them on Christmas with a new dréss of 
type for THE SILENT WORKER, which begins to 
look shabby. 


Wesley Breese, who left a year ago to fill a 
place as engraver and typesetter in the office of 
the Pennypacker Press, at Asbury Park, still 
holds his piace with credit to himself. He was 
granted a week's furlough and spent his Thanks- 
giving with us. 


The engraving department is swamped with 
photographs to be reproduced during the year. 
The usefulness of this department has long since 
passed the experimental stage and it is about 
time an up-to-date outfit was secured. Santa, 
put this down in your note-book, 


Industrial notes continued on uext page 
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OF all exercises indulged in by those seeking 

good health, walking is the most widely 
practised. It is the oldest exercise and at this 
time of the year it is a very pleasant mode of 
exercise to take. The air is just a nice tempera- 
ture—not too hot, nor too cold, A brisk walk 
will bring into play all the muscles of the body 
and cause the blood to circluate properly; it also 
gives the lungs a good cleaning out, fills them 
with pure fresh air, drives out any impurities 
that may be lodged there. 

All things taken into consideration walking is 
one of the very best of exercises. It is no 
trouble, no extra work go just as you are—you 
do not have to change your clothing. 

Walking has many advantages over other 
forms of exercise. It is convenient and inexpen- 
sive. You can take it any place, country of 
town, and in any kind of weather. A tramp 
through woods and fields has a charm for those 
who are accustomed to it. 

Walking is of educational value. One grows 
to observe things around them, to be astudent of 
human nature, to study the birds, trees, wild 
flowers in the country, In the city the various 
kinds of architecture, etc. Walking will trans- 
form an unobserving person, into one who will 
enjoy and see things the majority of people do 
not. Ofcourse all the movements of walking 
can be gone through in your room, but it would 
be of little value. I.’s the fresh air, feeling of 
freedom, and change of scene that give the best 
results from this exercise. 

The enjoyment of being free from all worries, 
nothing of importance to concentrate your mind 
on. Just stroll along and drink in the pure 
fresh air and be filled with vigor. 

As an exercise, when properly done, walking 
is very beneficial to the bodily functions. The 
breathing becomes deeper and more oxygen is 
taken into the lungs, forcing out all poisonous 
gases which are so injurious to health. The heart 
is given more work to do and is made to beat 
more rapidly, which causes the blood to move 
faster on its errand of feeding and building up 
tissue and also of carrying off waste material. 
All the internal organs are effected in some way, 


wt Typical Children 


HEALTH 


BY E. L. 
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~sections of flooring in the gymnasium 
by several of the larger boys in the 
+ classes. 


* much interested in their me- 
work, and some very fine draw- 


‘ch ‘pride in the condition of 
uld be hard to judge which 
“Tes, 


acane seat, recently fin- 
a very neat piece of work. 
ospital. 


_orssse +p tbaS just finished a neat pair 

-ets for the north, hall on. the second. floor. 

.¢ painting is by Mr. Newcomb, and it would 
take good workmen indeed to complete a better 


job. sei A 


and the general system is toned up,. The skin 
is also active.. The pores, ( 7,000,000 of them ) 
are opened and discharge all impurities that may 
be in them. : 

A_good climb up some mountain is one of the 
most healthful exercises I know of. The muscles 
of the calf, thigh, loins, back and abdomen are 
all brought into play. Those who make a prac- 
tice ot taking long walks, you will find, are usu- 
ally in a good state of health. Muscles do not 
constitute good health. It’s the feeling of being 
free from any chronic ailments, the feeling of be- 
ing full of ‘‘life’’ or “‘ginger’’ that denotes good 
health. 

For every pendulum or system of pendulums 
there is a certain rate of oscillation depending 
upon the length of the pendulums,-the longer the 
pendulums the slower the movement. Now ap- 
ply this principal to walking. A certain rate of 
movement carries the body along with ease and 
grace, if the rate of movement is increased or de- 
creased the ease and grace is lost. Running is 
graceful when properly done, but a different set 
of rhythms is used. 

When taking a long walk it is a wise thing to 
change the gait. Run a short distance, and also 
use the ‘‘ dog trot’’ for a short distance. Walk- 
ing is well adapted to women. But, asarule, 
women do not walk as well as men. They us- 
ually walk with a quick “‘jerky’’ movement, in 
nearly all cases caused by high heels causing 
them to take short steps. 

Very few people walk as they should. Some 
walk with their heads hanging. Others with 
chest ‘‘ caved”’ in, some with stomaches protrud- 
ing. Some with mouths wide open and eyes on 
the ground as if looking for something and minds 
only intent on getting somewhere. A good habit 
to form, would be to walk around the block be- 
fore break fast. 

Many of our great men were lovers of walking. 
Daniel Webster, Henry Ward Beecher, George 
Sands, William Wadsworth; George Washington, 
Charles Dickens and Abraham Lincoln, all were 
great walkers. 

Learn to walk proprilev and you will enjoy 
many more of life’s pleasures. 


M, 
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LUCILLE BERG, DAUGHTER OF MR. AND MRS. ABLERT BERG, OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


The pictures were taken this month. 
School. 


¢+ducation along that line. 
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S She is thirteen years of age, and in hext January will enter the High 
Her music teacher says thatshe has unusual musical talents aud ler paretits propose to give her a finished 
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Rahway.—Mr. David Simmons, a.former pupik 
of the New Jersey School, now occupying a good 
position as.linotype operator, writes-of his ex- 
perience with the machine as follows: 

“‘T acquired my knowledge of the machine at 
the New York Mergenthaler Linotype School, 
and on the 6th of January last year I secured 
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a situation with the Mershon Publishing Co., of 
Rahway, N. J., where I am still employed, 

‘* From my own experience I am firmly con- 
vineed that any intelligent deaf printer, who has. 
the staying qualities, and is willing to put his. 
whole mind upon the work, can become a success- 
ful linotype operator. 

‘‘A half hearted attempt will notdo. The deaf 
man who undertakes to master the machine, 
must use his mind, and in some way overcome 
all difficulties which must necessarily arise from 
his deafness. 

‘‘T met with all kinds of opposition when I ex- 
pressed my intention of learning the machine, 
but I stuck to my purpose, and began my course 
at the school mentioned above, At first I felt. 
that it was a waste of time, but decided to stick 
to it. 

‘*T found a way of overcoming almost all the: 
inconveniences my deafness caused me, and whe- 
ther or not I have made a success of the business- 
may be judged by the length of time I have held 
nly present situation, 

‘‘ I do not consider my ability a bit superior to- 
that of other successful deaf printers, and if k 
have succeeded, why should others not do like- 
wise ?’’ 


Trenton.— Mr. Adolph Krokenberger, of Pauls- 
boro, spent Saturday and Sunday in tewn as the 
guest of Mr. and Mrs. Bowker. He understands. 
farming thoroughly and hopes to own a farns 
some day. 


William Bennison has just recovered from a 
severe attack of ‘‘lead colic.’’ 


Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd entertained a little party 
Saturday evening, the 26thult. They were were 
initiated into the fascinating game of duplicate: 
whist by Miss Mame Breatley, @ sister of the- 
hostess and afterwards partook of a little lunch- 
eon that was as novel as it was amusing. Each 
guest was required tocook his or her own supper. 


Mr. Ben Frank and his bride spent Thanks- 
giving day at the New Jersey School. _They were 
married in the morning by a hearing clergy, man, 
The bride was educated at the Fordham. N. gee 
school for Catholies and the g1o.m has a good 
cigar bnsiness in Newark. 

Mrs. F. H. Porter is taking a course in design- 
ing and illustrating at the Ait Scheol. She 
attends twice a weck and likes it vers much, 


Miss Lena Stadelhofer, of Phillipstarp and a 
former pupil of the New Jersey School. was in 
town visiting during Thanksgiving She has 
developed into a fine. diynified voung lady She- 
says she has partially :egaired }es hearing 


Ledgewood —Mr. A. D Salmen, president oft 
the State Association of the-Deaf. went to St. 
Louis Auvust 30th aii aftes tikie in’ the 
World’s Fair left for Kare:s Cit) “Ma. 10 visit 
his two biothers. “He ba. retired. 


te Chicago. «x 


N my last letter I spoke of the Chicago 
deaf being once again engaged in op- 
posing the plans of the pure-oralists 
as effects the schools for the deaf in 
this city. Petitions and resolutions 
were drawn up and presented to the 
Board of Education by all the organiza- 


meeting. The resolutions ofthe mass 


meeting were as follows—I present 


them here so a general idea of the objections of 
the deaf may be had: 


CHICAGO, ILL., October 24, 1904. 

TO THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, City of Chicago :-—Ata 
Mass Meeting of the adult deaf of Chicago, assembled at 
410 South May street, Monday evening, October 17, 1904, 
‘the following resolutions were passed and ordered laid 
before your Honorable Body : 

We respectfully request that the Board of Education 
affirm formally and unequivocally for the Combined Me- 
thod, which is adopted as the standard in an overwhelm- 
ing majority of public institutions and schools for the 
‘deaf in this country and which has enabled the deaf of the 
United States to be far better educated and much more 
progressive and more respected than the deaf of contin- 
ental Europe taught by the oral method. 

We also respectfully petition that you rescind the rule 
mad. by yourselves two yearsagoat the instigation of the 
partisans of the pure-oral method to educate the deaf by 
the method desired by the parents. Noone is more ready 
than are we to admit it the duty of educators to respect 
the naturalaud God-given right of parents over their 
children, What parents desire is the best education for 
their children, and to obtain this end they have a right 

to be properly informed as tothe best methods. But in 
the present case we submit the pertinentquery: ‘“What 
do parents know about methods for educating deaf child- 
ten ?’' They are naturally too easily misled by the rosy 
prontises of oral teachers, who appeal to sentiment rather 
than reason in order to obtain classes for themselves. 

We, therefore, request that to install the Combined 
Method honestly and in good faith, and to insure the 
ilaximum of success, you appoint a principal for the 
local schools of the deaf who isa broad minded, expe- 
rienced exponent of the said method and who will take, 
or has as his or hermotto: ‘All methods for good re- 
sults, wedded to none exclusively,’ this principal and 
assistants to be held responsible to you for fitness of 
method for each individual deaf child. Let the child be 
given a fair trial of the oral method, and it, after one or 
two years trial, results by said method do not prove sat- 
isfactory to the principal, he is to put such child in man- 
ual or sign classes. 

In our experience pupils of pure-oral schools after- 
wards blame their parents when they come to compare 
their lost opportunity and inferior state of general 
knowledge with others educated by the Combined 
Method and they side with us in remonstrating against 
‘the oral method. They presented a signed petition to 
that effect by themselves, to your Honorable Body two 
aud three years ago. 

We protest emphatically against the contemplated es- 
tablishing of a chair in the City Normal School for train- 
ing teachers of the deaf, because though not stated to you 
frankly in the formal proposition, the aim is really to fos- 
ter and perpetuate the oral method and suppress the sign 
and finger-spelling methods. The acceptance of the 
small endowment for the purpose named would commit 
your Honorable Body to the exclusively oral method in 
opposition to the consensus of opinion ofthe adult deaf 
and ofthe profession. The two ladies named for the 
~proposed chair have been and are avowed enemies of the 
sign-language, and have been habitually decrying it tothe 
parents of deaf children, We pray you, do not accept a 

“Greek wooden horse.” 

The needs of training teachers forthe deaf are amply 
supplied by the normal department (combined method) 
-of Gallaudet College at Washington, D. C., supported by 
the United States government, the Morgantown (S. C.) 
‘State Institution, the private oralschool at Northampton, 
Mass,, and the Fulton (Mo. ) State Institution. 

We, as citizens and tax payers, would protest against 
the salaries to be paid the two ladies for filling the pro- 
posed chairin the Normal School as being unreasonably 
large and exorbitant, out of all proportion to the smail 
yroposed endowment of $25.000 in real estate, which 
would >robably realize nearer half that sum in the present 
state of the market. 

You will grant, we pray, that no one is more anxious 
for the welfare and betterment of our class than our- 
selves ; and in presenting this petition weare not actu- 
ated by any personal animosity, but with the desire that 
the deafenjoy every blessing which this enlightened 
country can give them, 

For the deaf of Chicago: 


(Signed), 
GEORGE T. DoUGHERTY, 
President. 
FRANcIs P. GrBson, 
Seerelary. 


The Board of Eduvation set Monday afternoon 
‘October 31, for a hearing of the objections and, 
also listened to a defense of its plans from the 
friends of the McCowan school. Dr. E. M. Gal- 


tions of the deaf and also by a mass - 
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laudet was present at this hearing, having been 
sent for by the Chicago deaf, and gave his ex- 
pert testimony, addressing the board on tiie facts, 
figures and observances of his long service in the 
profession. The ‘‘other side’’ was represented 
by Mrs. Marion Washburn, a lady who, if it were 
possible to use such a term in reference to her, 
would make a politican of the highest order, and 
a Mr. Fisher, one of the board of directors of the 
McCowan Oral School. Their arguments were 
of the usual kind that the deaf have been trying 
for years to get the public to reject—the old ex- 
ploded intermarriage deaf-children-result of. the- 
use-of-signs-and-consequent-segregation - theory 
being their main objection to the combined 
system, also the working on parental feelings by 
promising speech to the children, etc. There 
was also the old, old producing ofa ‘‘ star pupil’’ 
for the edification of the board. In this case, 
however, it suprised even the old timers for Mrs. 
Washburn, in introducing the ‘very, very 
young girl, in fact a mere child,’’ brought for- 
ward Miss Ray Friedman, an instructor at the 
McCowan school, who is —I am sorry, but I 
must tell—somewhere in the neighborhood of 
twenty-five and whom those who attended the 
Flint convention of instructors (and perhaps 
that at Colorado Springs) will remember as 
being on exhibition at that time also. Even Dr. 
Gallaudet was taken in, as the young lady is so 
petite that she would easily pass for a miss of 
thirteen or thereabouts. 

After a good deal of discussion the Committee 
on School Management, which was conducting 
the hearing, went into executive session and its 
report follows : 


To THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF CHICAGO:—The 
committee on school management recommends concur- 
rence in the following-report from the superintendent of 
schools : 

* The Superintendent of Schools recommends that there 
be established, as a part of the regular Normal School 
training course, a department for the-training of teachers 
in the oral teaching of the deaf, and that Miss Mary Mc- 
Cowen, at present time supervising principal of the deaf 
schools of the city, be given a certificate as teacher in the 
Normal School, and be elected as head of this depart- 
ment, at a salary of $2500 per annum, 

“The Superintendent further recommends that Miss 
Cornelia Bingham be given a certificate as teacher in 
the Normial School, and be elected as assistant in this 
department, at a salary of the sixth year of the firstgroup 
of salaries paid to instructors in the Normal School, $2000 
per annum. 

“The Superintendent further recommends that the 
position of supervising principal of the schools for the 
deaf be abolished, as the head of the Normal School 
Department can, under the rules, do the necessary 
supervising work for the schools for the deaf. 

“The Superintendent further recommends that au- 
thority be given to the Superintendent of Schools to 
transfer from the McCowen Oral School for Young Deaf 
Children to the Normal Practice Schoc] a class of deaf 
pupils, who shall be taught there, and who shall furnish 
an opportunity for observation and practice for the stud- 
ents in this department of the Normal School, and that 
the Business Manager and the Architect be authorized 
to make the necessary changes in the room and to furnish 
the necessary means for carrying on this transfer. 

“The Superintendent furtherrecommends that in order 
to carry out the spirit of the arrangements with the 
trustees of the McCowen Oral School for young deaf 
children, non-resident students who may wish to pursue 
this course at the Normal School be permitted to do so 
provided that they pass the regular examinations re- 
quired of candidates for entrance to the Normal School, 
and further provided that they pay to the Secretary of 
the Board of Education the sum of $150.00 per year tuition. 

“The Superintendent further recommends that the 
other teachers in the McCowen Oral School for Young 
Deaf Children be given certificates as teachers of the 
deaf in the public schools of Chicago, on passing the 
usual examination given to candidates for such certifi- 
cates; said examination to be not later than July 1, 1905, 
and that in the meantime they be employed as instruc- 
tors in the schools for the deaf on the same schedule of 
salaries as they are now receiving.” 


In regard to the methods employed in the day 
schools the committee refused to change its reso- 
lution of a year ago, which gives the parents 
the choice of methods. 

Both of these actions were a set-back to the 
deaf, but it was decided to carry up the fight to 
the Board of Education itself and endeavor to 
have the board non-concur in these reports, or 
at least postpone action until it could inves- 
tigate some of the large schools and the methods 
employed. 

The action recommended by the school man- 
agement committee was called up for discussion at 
the regular meeting of the board Wednesday 
evening, November oth, but in view of the receipt 
of a letter from the Pas-a Pas club asking for an 
extension of time it was ordered laid over until 
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the next meeting, two weeks from that date. 

In their letter to the board the members of the 
club called attention to the tactics employed by 
the other side, noticeably the attempt made to 
deceive the committee as to the real ‘‘ status’’ of 
Miss Friedman ; also to their desire to have all 
pos:ible information as to methods placed before 
the board before it took final action. 

One member of the board is quoted as saying 
that the gift of the $25,000 has a string to it — 
its acceptance must be only under guarantee 
that the oral method is the one to be taught in 
the Normal School. This has been met by the 
deaf saying that the gift were better declined 
under the circumstance, and, seeing that the 
papers of Nov. 1oth speak of the board being 
short of funds for much needed improvements, 
etc., the question arises, where does the board 
expect to find the necessary $4,500 yearly to 
pay the proposed salaries? The gift itself is real 
estate, and even at its best, the income therefrom 
could not exceed six percent. The friends of the 
oral method have presented to the board a peti- 
tion signed by the parents asking for the re- 
tention of the present method employed—the 
oral—and this in itself is proof that there is no 
other used. 

To offset this, the club will circulate a petition 
among the parents of other deaf children now in 
school, and also those who have completed their 
schooling, expressing their views as to the Com- 
bined System, etc., which will be presented to 
the board. Whether this will have apy weight 
with the board is a question, but the ~bject of 
the club is to show proofs of satisfaction with 
the system it is striving to have recognized in 
result, not theory. 

The intermarriage of the deaf, ‘‘resultant 
deaf children,’’ and all those exploded theories, 
are being used by the oral advocates. Some 
of the statements they make are, to put it mild- 
ly, so untrue that there is a good deal of feel- 
ing among the deaf over the false light they 
are being placed in. For instance, Mrs. Washi- 
bourne made the statement at the first hearing 
before the board that ‘‘ at the Jacksonville school, 
where the Combined method is supposed to be 
taught, teachers give instruction in the sign 
method solely.’’ Dr. Gallaudet, in replying to 
this, stated there was no such school in the 
country ;and in the Chicago Chronicle the state- 
ment, credited to the same lady, was made 
that the sign-language would handicap the 
children throughout life and compelled them to 
associate exclusively with similiarly afflicted 
persons, which would result in marriage among 
them and hereditary deafness ; ’’ and the caption 
of the article, from which this extract is taken, 
was ‘‘Fears a Race of Mutes!’’ All in all, the 
papers have been teeming with such statements 
and even if the main object of the protest the 
deaf are making should not be gained, the cam- 
paign of education in the dailies may be of some 
profit, 

However, there is every indication of the war 
of methods continuing until one side is “ doven 
and out.’’ Ifthe vote of the board on the post- 
ponement is any indication of its ultimate de- 
cision (the vote being 12 yeas, 7 nays), the 
‘* Combined army’’ has reason to hope. 

F, P. Greson, 


Rosa Bonheur treasured a small lead image of 
St. Anthony of Padua as a lucky charm. 

Caroline Herschel firmly believed that if she 
met a crosseyed beggar in the morning it pres- 
aged the discovery of a new star that night. 

George Eliot was a slave to the influence ofthe 
hunchback and clubfooted man and did no literary 
work upon the day when she saw one. 

Lady Millias, the wife of the great painter, was 
convinced that the crack of doom would sound 
for any one who stepped on a crack in the side- 
walk. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe believed that it was bad 
luck to throw away a tooth-brush which had out- 
lived its usefulness, and to the anguish of her 
household preserved every one that she had ever 
used. 

Queen Victoria cherished a number of supersti- 
tions, and among them she believed that the re- 
moval of her wedding ring would surely bring 
calamity and that a pet Manx cat would bring 
good luck to the royal household. 


HE Coimniittee on Resolu- 


To Strengthen tions of the National As- 

sociation, at its recent meet- 
the National ing in St. Louis, recommend- 
Association. ed among other resolutions, 


that the National Association, 
in order to increase the pres- 
tige, strength and importance of itself, that be- 
come a federation, embracing all the State As- 
sociations, and that steps be immediately taken 
toward that end. 

The committee selected to accomplish the deli- 
cate task is composed of Messrs. George W. 
Veditz, Dr. Thomas F. Fox, Rev. P. J. Hasenstab, 
Dr. James I,. Smith and R, P. McGregor. 

Some have been wondering since the conven- 
tion whether the death knell of the State Associa- 
tions has been sounded in the foregoing. I very 
much doubt it, and very much more doubt if that 
is the meaning and intent of the resolution. 

The Various State Associations are doing good 
work in their chosen lines and have come to be 
known as authorative bodies on matters concern- 
ing the deaf, with an influence for good upon all 
classes of people. 

These State Associations most all meet annu- 
ally, while the National Association meets but 
every three years. Thus, if the committee is 
successful in forming the federation, all the good 
results shown and obtained by the State Associa- 
tions, would also revert to the name of the Na- 
tional Association—a very cheap and clever way 
of adding to the National Association's prestige 
and importance. 


Thus does the clever N. A. D., 
Improve each shining hour, 

And richer grow in prestige 
Importance, and—power. 


ze 


ST. LOUIS has had its hurrah, 
and I suppose the blooming 
town is played out—at least 
many of the deaf who spent 
convention week there felt that 
way, in addition to being cleaned out in purse. 
Well, they were glad to yet home—away from 
the gang of organized robbers and thieves, who 
were met with at every turn. Really, the price 
of St. Louis air came high, but the crowd had to 
live somehow. Some one was wean enough to 
say that a person named Ichabod Crane lived on 
nothing but two pecks of oats during his week’s 
stay. No wonder he is so tall, with all the grain 
in his sole. He is eating turnips now to offset 
the gain in flesh superinduced by those two 
pecks of oats. 

The official newspaper of the National Associa- 
tion, as inferred by its report of the convention 
proceedings, was turned down by the officials of 
the National Association of the Deaf, and by the 
Local Committee. Three years ago the N. A. D. 
voted the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal the official organ 
of the Association, What does that mean? It 
means that said paper had preference over all 
other publications, no matter what class, first 
right to the publishing of its announcements, of 
its doings in general, of its proceedings, papers, 
and all other such matter to diffuse to the public, 
knowledge of its deliberations. That the N. A. 
D. was not faithful to this trust is proven by the 
following extract from the offictal paper:—- 


$t. Louis 


Humorisms. 


“The papers will be published in the Anmais, 
and re-published in the /owrnal.”’ 


There is much reading between the lines in 
those very few words, but who can blame the 
editor for wishing to shield those responsible for 
such things, when his motive for such. was 
prompted by a desire for harmony among the 
members. The Annals was not the. official pa- 
per, so why was preference given it as to pub- 
lishing papers read at the convention, in deference 
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to the official paper of the Association? This is 
a humorism the officials of the N. A. D. will not 
hasten to answer truthfully. 

As to the turning down of the official paper by 
the Loca! Committee, (whoever was the Local 
committee? ), I have very little information. 
Suffice it say that the official paper published 
column upon column of notices and advertisment 
of the convention (true to its trust ) and in return 
the Local Committee did not furnish its editor 
and official reporter with even so much as a bed 
to lav his weary body on, a mouthful of food to 
replenish his wasted vitality in chasing the day’s 
various happenings, nor even a desk room to 
seat himself in quiet to compose the copy that 
would, when in print, circulate around the world 
the Convention proceedings to the multitude of 
the deaf. ‘ 

The Local Committee got all that was coming 
its way. It was very courteous in return? I 


Rev. Dr. CHAMBERLAIN 


REV. F. W. GILey Mr. W. G. HEALEY 


<The last two were English visitors last Summer. 


guess not. The humor of the matter is that for 
three weeks after the convention adjourned the 
Local Committee flaunted in the papers what a 
haudsome surplus it had on hand. 

Some one has suggested that it ought to be 
turned over to such a fund as suggested by Mr. 
Tilden. It seems they got rid of some of it on 
Helen Keller Day, hence the impossibility of the 
above suggestion, 

The editor of the Companion in speaking of the 
inability of the /oxzrval to secure certain papers 
read before the Congress of the Deaf in St. Louis, 
says that preference was given the dzza/ls be- 
cause that monthly asked the writers of those 
papers for them several weeks before the Con- 
gress met, and savs it was a ‘‘scoop’’ on the 
Journal. believe that is avery lame excuse. 
It was at best a breach of newspaper courtesy. 
There was no accidental writing of the papers, 
and hence no single newspaper to get the news, 
In newspaper parlance a *‘scoop’’ or ‘‘ beat’’ is 
the securing of a piece of news that not a single 
other newspaper las heard of, or will hear of, 
until it comes out in black and white in the pa- 
per that obtained the information beforehand. 

The simple fact of the matter is that the papers 
read or presented before the Congress became the 
property of that body, and the Congress had a 
right to do with them as they saw fit. Did they? 
Mr. Smith's statement proves that they did not 
do the right thing, and hencethe Journal editor's 
inability to secure the papers for publication in 
the official paper of the convention. I believe 
such action was a grave breach of newspaper 
courtesy, and not a ‘‘ scoop.’’ 

On the other hand, the editor of the Journa/, on 
learning that he could not have secured the 
papers for publication in the report of the Con- 


_gress’s proceedings, might have stated his 


claims before the Convention body and com- 
pelled recognition on the strength of the minutes 
of the secretary of the last convention, and thus 


those who planned the ‘‘ scoop’’ would have beem 
scooped themselves. Honor to whom honor is. 
due. 


What a hullabaloo there was about “+ college 


men and women.’’ No one who attended the 
convention and who could not flourish a degree 
back of his or her name, was considered ‘‘it.’” 
They couldn't play tag with ‘‘B, A.,”’ or ‘* B. 
S.,’’ Charlie and Jerry, nor slide down ‘' M. A.,’” 
ot ‘‘Dr.’’ Henry and Samuel's cellar door. Real- 
ly, it was a separate gathering of the clans, and 
mingling of the classes. How poor and how 
weak it seemed. Some of the non-college men, 
by the way, are possessed of more knowledge 
and learning than is generally credited to them 
—that’s the- humor of the thing. 

What was it that possessed the minds and eyes. 
of the officials of the N. A D., in looking over 
the names and faces of four hundred men and 
women, that they could only see ‘‘college’’ men 
to fill offices and occupy places on important com- 
mittees. The three non-college men on such 
lists are old members of the N. A, D.—that’s no- 


joke! 


The Gallaudet College Alumni had their in- 
ning also. The elected officials of the N. A. D., 
make it appear as if that body was a college 
alumni association also. 

Truly, the teachers and the preachers made 
things quite lively at St. Louis last summer, and 
for their good work, they are continued in 
clover, A dark cloud with a silver lining over- 
shadowed almost every committee, but Ichabod 
Crane did not get his feathers wet. 

R. E. MAYNARD, 


**That Banquet.”’ 


In the last issue of the SILENT WORKER your 
St. Louis correspondent finds fault, or rather tries. 
to explain away some ofthe mistakes, of the Local 
Committee of the National Association of the 
Deaf. I cannot refrain from taking exception to 
his remarks about the ‘‘ banquet of Americans.’’ 
I was there. Asan American I wish to remark 
that Americans are not accustomed to be treated 
like kindergarteners. ‘That the ‘‘ banquet’’ was. 
dry isa fact that has passed into history ; as far as 
I am concerned the tumblers of filtered Missis- 
sippi that were doled out were all I wanted. But 
there were others—true blue Americans--who- 
preferred something else with a fizz to it, 

It is astonishing, but true nevertheless, that 
one man who arranged matters, said what the- 
convention should and should not eat and drink 
at the banquet. 

This procedure may be Missouri style, but most 
of those who made the convention what it was. 
lived elsewhere. They were gentlemen and la- 
dies, every one of them, and their behavior and 
bearing proved they were accustomed to social 
functions. Yet when any of them asked for a wine 
card, they were told by the waiters that they had 
orders to serve nowine. It looked very much as 
if those at the festal board were not to be trusted 
with liquor. It was a reflection in itself on every 


one present—it mean't ‘‘ you will get drunk if 


you are allowed to order wine.’’ As to the ban- 
quet being ‘‘dry’’ to the ‘‘foreigners”’ only, it is- 
too absurd for comment. 

In New York, wine is generally served at all 
banquets, and only in proper quantities. Those: 
gentlemen from New York who were present at 
the banquet were veterans in such matters, and 
they and many others felt humilitated at being 
suspected as being from the stock yards. 

There was no lingering over the coffee cups. 
It looked as if all were in a hurry to get away 
after the last set speech. Most of the deaf-mute- 
papers in speaking of the banquet were satisfied 
with printing the menn, and list of toasts—these- 
being the best part of the affair. 

As to the resolution which suggests that the 
chairman of the executive committee be givem 
more power over local committee aflairs. I agree- 
with the St. Louis correspondent that it was a 
bad break But there were other resolutions. 
fully as bad, which showed lack of thought andi 
consideration. JAMES F DONNELLY. 

BrRoOoKLYN, N. Y , November 5, 1904. 


say Subscribe for THE SILENT WORKER. Only: 
50 cents a vear, 


**Gathered in the Whole World.” 


My Dear Eptiror:—I was much pleased 
with the Convention number of your SILENT 
WORKER, and compliment you greatly on its 
anake up, good printing and fine illustrations. 
What struck me as most interesting and instruc- 
tive in the report of the Australian Congress was 
the work of my old friend Mr. Abraham in that 
distant country and what, to me, was most re- 
markable, is the absence from it of any representa- 
tive of New Zealand, which I understand is strict- 
ly pure-oral in its schools for the deaf. Many 
years ago, when I was a young teacher at Dou- 


caster (Eng.), the N. Z. Government proposed | 


starting schools for the deaf and applied to the 
Doncaster School for a competent teacher to start 
a school. The gentleman selected, since dead, 
had the writer in his mind to accompany him as 
assistant teacher if appointed. He was a strong 
combined advocate ; all seemed to go well and we 
niade preparations for the long voyage ; but sud- 
denly the wise men of the New Zealand govern- 
ment heard of the miraculous work of the Ger- 
iman pure-oral teaching and sent for a specialist, 
who took up the work. ‘This accounts, I sup- 
pose, for the absence of New Zealand deaf at that 
Congress. The tide seems to be turning fastnow 
and the old and good combined system is invading 
the Southern hemisphere, as it has done in Europe 
in spite of powerful and wealthy opponents. 

The SILENT WORKER has wisely gathered in the 
whole world for its scope of news and shows the 
progress in the good work among the deaf irre- 
spective of nationalities. Weareall familiar with 
the work at home ; what we need to know is the 
progress iiade outside our limits. The educa- 
tion of the deaf is not a local matter but world- 
wide, Stick to your policy and show up the de- 
fects and advantages in the work everywhere, and 
you will make the paper a powerful lever for 
good. 

My time is so fully occupied cr I would write 
more. I shall always have a good word to say 
for the SingntT WorkKER and other publications 
that help on the noble work of elevating the 
deaf in all lands. 

With best wishes for your success and contin- 
ued prosperity. 

Your truly, 
THOMAS WIDD, 


Los ANGLES, CAL. Lay Reader, 


THE CHRISTMAS DELINEATOR, 


The December Delineator, with its message of good 
cheer and helpfulness, will be welcomed in every home. 
The fashion pages are unusually attractive, illus- 
trating and describing the very latest modes in a way 
to make their construction during the busy festive sea- 
son a pleasure instead of a task, and the literary and 
pictorial features are of rare excellence. A selection 
of Love Songs from the Wagner Operas, rendered into 
English by Richard de Gallienne and beautifully 
‘illustrated in colors by J. C. Leyendecker, occupies a 
prominent place, and a chapter in the Compusers’ Ser- 
les, relating the Romance of Wagner and Cosima, is an 
interesting supplement to the Lyrics. A very clever 
paper entitled ‘‘ The Court Circles of the Republic,” 
describes some unique phases of Washington social life 
‘is from an unnamed contributor, who is said to wiite 
from the inner circles of society. There are short 
‘stories from the pens of F. Hopkinson Smith, Robert 
“Grant, Alice Brown, Mary Stewart Cutting and Elmore 
Elliott Peake, and such interesting writers as Julia 
Magruder, L. Frank Baum, and Grace MacGowan 
‘Cooke, hold the attention of the children. Many 
Christmas suggestion are given in needlework and the 
‘Cookery pages are redolent of the Christmas feast. In 
-addition, there are the regular departments of the maga- 
zine, with many special articles on topics relating to 
‘woman’s interests within and without the home. 


Japanese Swords. 


Unlike the famons blade of Toledo and Damascus, 
-Japancse swords are not flexible or elastic, They are 
“unequaled for strength and hardness and hold a ve 
keen edge. Japanese steel is said to excel even Swedis 
~steel in purity. The manufacture of the swords is a 
very elaborate process. Some ceremonials and super- 
stitious practices are intermixed with the scientific 
operations. The sword hardener is regarded as the 
most important pay connected with the mau- 
nfact-ure. It is his name that is inscribed on the hilt 
and his reputation that enhances the value of a sword. 
‘Those who shape the blade, sharpen and adorn it are 
-of minor importance. 


THE SILENT WORKER. 


Massachusetis. 


EH Twenty-fourth convention of the New 
England Gallaudet Association was held 
at Portsmouth, N. H., September 5th 
and 6th last. The Convention will go 
on record as the most brilliant gathering 
seen in years at any convention. Sey- 
eral excellent papers were read and Rev. 
H. Van Allen, of Utica, N. Y., delivered 
a fine oration, After the general buis- 
ness of the convention was disposed of, 
Mr. Henry C. White, the general or- 
ganizer of the New England Home for 

Deaf-Mutes at Allston, read his report. It showed 
$344 had been collected and the amount of expenses 
$170, leaving a balance of $174 for the Home. A 
warm discussion followed as to what should be done 
with the brick plan books not yet collected. It was 
finally decided to appoint a committee of three to fur- 
ther examine the general organizer’s books, call in 
all outstanding brick-plan books and report at the 
next meeting in 1906. Monday evening, September 
5th, a fine banquet was held under -the direction of 
toastmaster Peirce. Some one hundied sat down to 
the well-loaded table. The following toasts were offer- 
ed: 


MASTER OF CEREMONIES........ 22... I. C. PEIRCE 


“Then let us mingle with a friendly bow. 
The feast of reason and the flow of soul.’’—Pope. 


T 


HARTFORD ALUMNI............ Mrs. TIMMERMAN 


We measure men by their character, 
Not by their success,—WVefos. 


PIONEERS AND BENEFACTORS..Mrs. Gro. SANDERS 


He opened the gates of knowlege, 
Shewed the roid; 
From utter darkness to the truth and God.—Stoddard 


OUR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGE...REv. H. VAN ALLEN 


“That which they have done 
But learned of the things that they shall do.’’—Sco/Z. 


OE PRBS woos sicceG niche tas haen ee akeea ve H.C. WHITE 


Mightiest of the mighty means, 

Ov which the arms of Progress leans. 

Man’s noblest mission to advance 

His noble assuage, his weal enhatice. 

His rights enforce, his wrongs redress: 
Mightiest of the might is the Press.— Browning. 


DEE, LATS 3 oss Se kee J.C. SAWYER 


“God bless ’em, we can’t all live 
With ’em and we can’t live without ’em.” 


OUR GURGTS. 240 eo eta ee Jno. McIscVAINE 


“So here's hand my honest friend 
And gie us a hand o’ thine, 
And will tak a cup o’ kindness yet, 
For the days of auld lang syne.’’ 


THE RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCES OF THE DEAF 


** Have hope 
Put shadows from thy brow, 
No night but hath its morn.”—Schiller. 
REv S. S. SEARING 


EDUCATORS OF THE DEAF......... Pror A. S, CLarK 
“To them are committed the first awakenings of the 
intellect and heart that shall give shape and color to 
the whole subsequent existence.”— H. P. Peet. 


OUR COMMITTEE .........2. 00008. A. S. HEYER, Eso 


Dancing followed. Mr. George Sawyer, of Boston, 
and Mrs. Edward Timmerman, of Rochester, N.Y., 
led the grand march. Mr. Sawyer covered himself 
with glory and, incidentally, his partner by the fine way 
he danced. Some good games were arranged and 
carried out by Mr. Fred Flynn, of Bangor, Me. . They 
were all new and kept everybody laughing and on the 
move. Every convention has its beauty, its shining 
star, but queer as it may seem, this convention gives 
the whole to the ‘“‘grass widows” that were there. 
They carried off every thing, leaving young and old 
maids ‘‘ not in it.” Mrs. Adam Benson, of Kalman- 
zoo, Mich., a former Bostonian, carried off the beauty 
laurel wreath with Mrs. Charles Chaplin, of Boston, a 
lose second. Mrs. George Sanders, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
and Mrs. Edward Timmermann, or Rochester, N. Y., 
both former New Englanders, were as bright and at- 
tractive as ever. As for the men—they were all there. 

A visit tothe Warner House, Sunday afternoon, was 
enjoyed by the delegates, by invitation of Rev. Mr. 
Hovey, of St. John’s Church. His wife is a direct de- 
scendant of a high official named Warner about the 
beginning of the 17th century. Warner was a coun- 
cellor to king George VI. of England and being assigned 
to this part of the country erected the mansion, all the 
brick being shipped from England. The lightning rod, 
now running along the end of the wall of the house, 
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is.said to be the first one put up Ben Franklin in that 
town. 

The following named State organizers in New Eng- 
land have for the past two vears co-operated in helping 
the Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf-Mutes in Allston: 


Osrlisle--Maine: sc. ec $105.40 
Meyer—-Vermolit... 20s es Pe 8 56.70 
White—New Hampshire ................... 103.11 
Miss Butler—Rhode Island.................. 41.5 
Fairman—Massachusetts.... ..... .....,... 84.62 
Cumstock—Connecticut. .........2.......... 321.70 
BOM So Sa Ges as een i ee $713.08 


A Fair held at the Home, October 15th, under thedi- 
rection of J. D. Nichols, of Lynn, netted enough money 
to buy fuel for the inmates this winter. Mr. J. GC. 
Underwood auctioned off all the unsold articles. Mrs. 
Charles Burrill, of Swampscott, Mass , remembered the 
Home with a liberal supply of vegetables. 

Gustavus Converst, of Medford, Mass., feels highly 
elated over the election of his nephew to a high position 
of trust as State senator of the Massachusetts Legislature. 
Mr. Converse belongs to an old aristocratic family— 
is a direct descendant of Edward Converse, who came 


- from England in 1630 and settled in Charleston, Mass., 


where he was a man of note, being made one of the 
seven commissioners appointed by the church of 
Charlestown to bring about the settlement of Noburn in 
1642. 

Joseph D.- Malone, of Somerville, and Miss Hannah 
Schalberg, of Worcester, were united in the holy bonds 
of matrimony last September, 

A Thanksgiving entertainment will be held in Deacon 
Hall, under the management of Charles Babbitt, No- 
vember 23d. 

Mrs. Adam Benson was given a farewell reception by 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Acheson, before her departure 
for-her home in Kalmanzoo, Mich. 

Mr. and Mrs, Tilley, of California, were in Boston on 
their wedding trip. Mr, and Mrs. George Sawyer en- 
nganie in their honor Saturday evening, September 
10th. 

A Harvest party was held at St. Andrew's Mission, 
Thursday, October 6th. It was a very successful affair 
and a good sum was realized for the benefit of Mr. A. 
A. Small, of Weston, Mass: 

The Gallaudet Club played a football game with the 
Boston ¥. M. C. A. in Roslindale, Mass., Saturday, 
October 15th. The score was 33 in favor of the 
YM. ©. A; 

J. C. Petrce. 


CONCERNING PROCTOR’S, 


In an interview recently Israel Zangwill offered 
it as his opinion that the dramatic author was 
properly represented in his stage literature only 
when he stage the play himself. Inferentially 
he pointed to his own piece, ‘‘The Serio Comic 
Governess,’’ as an example. Supporting this 
theory, Mr. Zangwill is about to make a pro- 
duction of his new sketch, ‘Six Persons,’’ in 
which Miss Isabelle Irving will head a company 
including Wilfrid North, late of Mrs. Fiske’s 
company. The play will bestaged by the author 
himself, who will look after every detail of the 
production, even including the scenery, which 
is now being built in the Proctor studios, the 
debut being selected for Nov. 21, at the Fifth 
Avenue and Twenty - third Street houses. In 
selecting the Proctor houses for the debut of the 
play, Mr. Zangwill has been guided by ex- 
perience of others who have been tempted by the 
Proctor offers to make the vaudeville plunge and 
who have found that at these houses the manage- 
ment is as interested in their success as they 
themselves, and is willing to make every effort to 
present a perfect performance. ‘‘Six Persons’? 
was suggested to the author by a remark of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, in ‘‘The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table, ’’ that where two persons held conver- 
sation six were really present ; the two speakers as 
they really were, as they thought themselves to 
be, and as they wished the other to think them, 

This idea has been made the central theme of 
the play, which abounds in the sparkling lines 
and originality of thought which have marked. 
Mr. Zangwill’s writings. 

Not long ago a writer for the daily press re- 
marked upon the start of Elsie De Wolfe’s career 
in Thermidor; at what is now Proctor’s Twenty- 
third Street Theatre, and incidentally alluded to 
Mr. F. F. Proctor’s connection with that venture, 

It is not very generally known that Mr. Proctor 
was at that time interested with Charles Frohman 
in several of his ventures, some of which were 
profitable, and it was through Mr. Frohman 
that he was enabled to keep certain of his plays 
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on and lay the foundation for the tremendous es- 
tablishment he now controls. Mr. Proctor at 
that time was the proprietor of the Twenty-third 
Street Theatre, and was the marager of the at- 
tractions which gained fame there. During his 
extended career he has been instrumental: in 
furthering the success of many of those who now 
enjoy prosperity in generous measure, but it is 
seldom that he ever recalls these services. 

One of his traits which but seldom shows upon 
the surface is an affection for the scences of his 
earlier successes and one of his gifts to Albany, 
where he early found succe:s is the first modern 
apartment built in the State capital. This is the 
Van Rensselaer, which stands on the site of the 
house in which Mr, Proctor lived and which he 
purchased as a matter of sentiment. The build- 
ing, which has but rec ntly opened, was entirely 
rented from the plans, and will doubtless induce 
other property owners to follow Mr. Proctor's 
example and give Albany what it has needed for 
so long. 


; ? « 
The Deaf American 
The only popular independent newspaper 


for the deaf in the world. 


Subscription (per year) - 75 cents 


BRO. RUSSELL SMITH, Pub, 
3831 Decatur Street, 


Omaha, Neb. 


Sick and Death Benefits 


May not be included in your 
profit and loss estimates for 
1904, but you can 


“Be a Wise Man Once 
a Month” 


By joining and paying the 
simall monthly dues which will 
guarantee these to you at the 
hands of. 


Fraternal Society of 
the Deaf. 


Write for information to 338 E. 
63rd St., Chicago, Ill 


Do Tt Now. 


will buy 2 cabinet of 
minerals worth 200.00 
The collection is a first- 
class one, by a regular 
mioeralogist and chemist. 
Nearly all catalogued. Just the thing for college or 
school museums. Address: Mrs. F. P. Taylor, 2322 
Camberling avenue, Bronx Park, New York City. 


Go to the 


IRENE 


and enjoy all that is best and 
refined in Vaudeville 


Daily 2.15 and 8.15 


“ A good act on 
all the time.” 


All Star 
Features 
Exculsively 


THE SILENT WORKER. 
F. F. PROCTOR’S THEATRES. 


J. AUSTIN FYNES, GENERAL MANAGER 
Devoted to the Proctor Plan. 


The Proctor houses are not confined to one form of entertain- 
ment. Each house offers what experience has proven to be best 
liked. That's a part of the ** Proctor Plan.”’ 

No matter what house you visit, there are certain distinctive 
features of cleanliness and comfort. The Proctor houses are 
something more than merely theatres. They provide for your 
convenience and entertainment, before, after and during the 
performance, Another part of the *‘ Proctor Plan.’’ 

Women and children unattended are made the especial charge 
of the house staff. That’s more of the «Proctor Plan.” 

Offensive or suggestive »erformances are not tolerated in any 
house. Still a part of the “‘ Proctor Plan.” 

In short, the '' Proctor Plan” stands for what is best in the 
amusement fields, offered in houses well kept in every particu- 
lar and officered by men who have tong experience in promot- 
ing the comfort of the public. 

There are several houses in the Proctor plan. They offer 
various styles of entertainment, but only on - grade—the high- 
est. 

PROCTOR’S 5th AVENUE THEATRE. 
Broadway and 28th Street, N. Y. Clty, 
is devoted to the continuous performance policy. You are 
never too early nor too late. From 1.00 until 10:45 P.M. 
there is always something to interest. Standard plays and 
novelties are presented by the Proctor stock, with the best 
of the vaudeville specialists as well. 
PROCTOR’S 23d STREET THEATRE. 
West 23d street. N. Y. City, 
offers continuously between 12:30 and 10:45 P.M. a smart, 
clean vaudeville bill in which one may find all the new spe- 
cialties of value as well as the established favorites, 
PROCTOR’S 58th STREET THEATRE. 
58th street and 3rd Avenue, N, Y. City, 
is given over to the traveling combinations. The bookings 
offer the most meritorious attractions in comedy and melo- 
drama. 
PROCTOR’S 125th STREET THEATRE, 
houses another section of the Proctor Stock company. Two 
performances daily are given, in conjunction with leading 
vaudeville artists. 
PROCTOR'S THEATRE, Newark, N. J., 


offers the same high grade vaude ville bills as obtain at the 
28rd street Theatre. Afternoon and evening performances 
are given except on Sunday. 


PROCTOR’S THEATRE Albany, N. Y. 


is another house in which the best in vaudeville is seen at 
daily matinees and evening performances. 
PROCTOR’S THEATKE, Montreal, Can., 


provides the newest and best road attractions. 
ances afternoon and evening. 


THE “PROCTOR PLAN” PROMOTES POPULARITY. 


Keith’s Theatres 


NEw YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
PROVIDENCE AND LONDON. 


Perform- 


Devoted to Mk. KEITH’s original idea of 


Never-ending Amusement. 


J The best entertainers in all lines knock for admis- 
sion at the door of the Manager of the Keith Circuit. 
Only the best are engaged because only the best are 
good enough. 


##There’s no being “too late’’ or too early at Keith’s. 
There’s entertainment all the time. 


##-A blind mau can enjoy it trom hearing alone ; such 
is the ever present feast of melody. 


#The constantly recurring pictures illustrating ‘‘ THE 
POETRY OF MOTION” in its highest development of- 
fers such a feast for the eye that can be deaf to all 
sounds, and still enjoy it, 


#= The word “Keith” is a synonym for ‘‘excellence,”’ 
and when you pay for entertainment in a theater 
bearing that name you are sure to get the best pos- 
sible entertainment that can be provided. 


Fe While Mr. Keith’s ideas have been extensively 
copied, none have succeeded in stealing the '‘stand- 


ard of Merit’’ that is coupled with the novelties 
produced under the Keith banner, 


3d AVE THEATRE 


MANAGEMENT—M., J. DIXON. 


AMERICAN THEATRE 


FREQUENT CHANGE OF BILL 
42nd St—8th Ave 
6th Ave 


HIPPODROM 43rd and 44th St. 


THomMpsON & Dunpy’s CoLtosal ENTERPRISE 


Opens, Winter of 1904—5 
CECELIA Lorrus — ‘‘ SERIO 


LYC E. U M Comic GOVERNESS ”’ 
DALY’S Edna May..." 


CHOOL GIRL”’ 
DAN’L FROHMAN MANAGER J. W. Rumsey Bus Mc’r 


Matinees 
daily 
except 
Sunday 


GUNSON 


117 AND 119 EAST STATE STREET, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Outtitters to Men and Boys. 


Weearry the best of every thing and yet 
© 2 5 2 


OUR PRICES ARE LOWER THAN OTHERS 


In the Children’s Department you find the 
newest 
Suits at $2.49, $2.98, $3.49, $4.00, $5.00, 6.00, $7.00: 
Overcoats at $4 to $12. 
Underwear, Hats, Neckwear, Shoes, Waists, 
and Shirts, too. Men’s and Young Men’s 
Suits in Stein Black, H. 8. and M., E, F. F. 


and College Brand Makes, $7.50 to $27.50 
All the new style furnishings, 


HATS and SHOES 


A complete line of Truuvks, Bags and Suit Cases. 


CYKO 


PHoTO 


PAPER 


PRINTS AT NIGHT. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send 2o0c. for one dozen 
4 X 5 size with developer. 


THE ANTHONY & SCOVILL CO. 
122 & 124 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, 


Atlas Block, cor. Randolph & Wabash, 


CHICAGO, 


PDO OOCPOODBDOOQOOQGOOOCPOOPDDOGHOGOOSGOOOGMNs 
‘e 


oe 

oe 
fa 

‘oe 

= 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


DaTENTS 


Trave Marks 


DESIGNS 
CopyricHts &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and eps te may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents - 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing 
Patents taken through Munn & 
special notice, without charge, in the 


cientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,2¢18r0200a, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D.C, 


atents, 
‘O. recelve 


_~ 


®D) FOQOOOQOOGOOOGOOQOOOSGOOOOHOre- 


pas Subscribe for the SILENT WORKER.. 


Suit You | 
in j 
Shoes. lie 


Largest stock in Trenton. 


A. Tf. Williams, 


139 N. Broad St. 


SUCUTOS 


The better you beome 
acquainted with our business 
methods, the more you learn 
of the liberal manner with 
which we deal with our patrons 
—the more goods you will buy 
of us each year. 

S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 

TRENTON. 


Dry Goods and Millinery, 


F. S. KATZENBACH 
& CO., 


35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


v 


Hardware Grates 


eaters Cile Heaters 
Ranges and 


Facings 
Plumbers 
Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 
Electrical Supplies 


Bicycles 
Bicycle Supplies 


Mantels 
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John E. Thropp 
& Sons Co., 


TRENTON, N. J. 


€ 


MARINE AND 
STATIONARY. 


ENGINES 


AND 


BOILERS 
€ 


MACHINERY OF ALL DES- 
CRIPTIONS. HEAVY CAST- 
INGS wt ad wt Sd a 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


In a Hurry 
(0 Paint 


Are all those who appreciate the value 
of paint as a protection against the ele- 
et from us will 

the color of our 


paint put in the right 
place bids defianee to Time our homes to 
deface. I sing thy praises, Paint, who 
savest from deeay, and holds Old Time’s 
destroying hand, and sayest to him nay. 
For best ‘Paints, Oils, Varnisnes, &c., call 


oe F. Hooper § Co., 


8 S. Warren St. 


Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 
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THE NEW JERSEY 


State Normal 


AND 


Model Schools 
re 


The Normal School 


Is a profes : : School, devoted 
to the pref. -!.... of teachers for 
the Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough 
knowledge of subject matter, the 
the faculties of mind and how so to 
present that subject matter as to 
conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 


The Model School 


It is a thorough Academic Train- 
ing School preparatory to college, 
business or drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided 
with apparatus for all kinds of 
work, laboratories, manual training 
room, gymnasium, etc. 

The cost per year for board- 
ers, including board, washing, tui- 
tion, books, etc., is from $154 to 
$160 for those intending to teach 
and $200 for others. 

The cost for day pupils is four 
dollars a year for cost of books for 
those intending to teach, and from 
$26 to $58 per year, according to 
grade, for those in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are light- 
ed by gas, heated by steam, well 
ventilated, provided with baths and 
the modern conveniences. The 


sleeping rooms are nicely furnish- 
ed and very cosy. 

For further particulars apply 
to the Principal, 


J. M. GREEN. 
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The New Jersey State School for the Deaf. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


First District..... Edward E. Grosscup, George A. Frey 
Second District..... James B, Woodward, Silas R. Morse 
Third District....W. Edwiv Florence, Edmund Wilson 
Fourth District, Percival Chrystie, $.St.John McCutchen 
Fifth Disirict.....Benj, H. Campbell, Charles E. Surdam 
ES ivi De shrsdts:. seats yon Francis Scott, Sweeten Miles 


Seventh District....James M. Seymour, Everett Colby 


Eighth District...... James L, Hays, George O’Gorman 
PIV GEM DIESUTUCE ass ioeeoen Ulamor Allen, Otto Crouse 
Tenth Districhs ss... Edward Russ, William D. Forbes 


Officers of The Board, 


JAMES L. HAYS. ..--- cece cee eesee reer eeeeeeene President 
GILasS R. MORSE... ....0 cee eeer eee resewes Vice-President 
CHARLES J. BAXTER... .00ceeeneeeeeensntenecees Secretary 


J. Wrtrarp Morean....Treasurer School for the Deaf 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
established by act approved March 31st, 1882, 
offers its advantages on the following conditions : 
The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than ves Agee jes of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capa- 
city to profit by the instruction afforded, The person 
making application for the admission of a child as a 
pupil is required to fill out a blank form, furnished for 
the purpose, giving necessary information in regard to 
the case. The application must be accompanied by a 
certificate from a county judge or county clerk of the 
county, ot the chosen freeholder or township clerk of 
the township, or the mayor of the city, where the ap- 
plicant resides, also a certificate from two freeholders of 
the county. These certificates are printed on the same 
sheet with the forms of application, and are accom- 
panied by full directions for filling them out. Blank 
forms of applications and any desired information in 
regard to the school may be obtained by writing to the 
following address : 


John P. Walker, M.A., 


TRENTON, N. J. Superintendent, 


| 


JOHN P. WALKER, M.A... wees see cess Superintendent 
THOMAS Fs HEARNEN, 0.0... ceeisnceeces Steward 
MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS...............5 Matron 
B. HOWARD SHARP...........5+- Supervisor of Boys 
MISS ANNA M. FITZPATRICK...Assistant Supervisor 
MISS JULIA HE. ADAMS............ Supervisor of Girls 
ELMER BARWIS, M.D...........- Attending Physician 
MISS M. CARRIE HILLS «ose. cscsecsnscewenee Nurse 
ATVI A FY OPA Wis stiles elarmsinl bone niin acniavelaipiviera leat Secretary 
Academic Department. 

ROWLAND B. LLOYD, A.B. 

B. HOWARD SHARP 

MISS VIRGINIA H. BUNTING 


MISS MARY D. TILSON 
MISS MARY R. WOOD 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


MISS HELEN C. VAIL 
MISS ELIZABETH HAL, 
MISS H. MAUDE DELLICKER 
MISS ADELAIDE A. HENDERSHOT 


Industrial Department. 


MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER.. ....... ae ee 
and Drawing” 
GHRORGEH 'S. -PORTIHR: 072.2 RSS ee Printing 
FE FO ELM GMNEY 0's Sie So SS a'e signees mim erelciaie ana Wood-working™ 
WALTER WHALEN 6 osc iis cksceessleeeae Shoemaking- 
MISS: EMMA VL. "BILBEEB 5 oii. ceil ca ek cis ced atiiwaies Sewing” 
MISS BERTHA BILBEE.............. Sewing, Assistant. 
MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON...... | Millinery and 
Embroidery 
Rt PRON BEIT EAR cco eg eek eee eea Physical Director” 


Every 60 minutes 
a train leaves 
New York for 
Philadelphia over 
the Reading Route 
New Jersey Gen- 
tral. 


Trains run direct to 
Reading Terminal 
withoutchange. 


A GOOD OIL HEATER 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 


Is the famous Miller heater. No smoke. No | N. His | 
odors, and no danger in using. | ew Jersey tory 


Price $4.25 and $5.00 | 

Other good heaters at less prices, but we can’t 

= many good things about them. Come and | 
m. 


KAUFMAN'S 
a Me 125 So. Broad St. | 
35 Lafayette St. 


Nobody at St. 


Banquet Group, 
French Government Building Group 


$1.25, $2 Each 


ALEX. L. PACH 


| 
‘DO YOU KNOW 


| HOTTEL 


| Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the | 


‘TRAVER’S 
408 S BROAD ST. ; 


should be without 


PACH’S SOUVENIR GROUPS | 3 
Group] J. M. ATWOOD, 


Illinois 


$1 50, 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price 


935 Broadway, New York 


BOOK STORE, 


The True American 
Publishing Co, 


4 1. Warren $t., Trenton. 


| C. RIBSAM & SONS, 


Louis Nurserymen, # & & 


_ Florists and Seedsmen 


Broad and Front Sts., 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Dealer in 


‘Fish, Game and Oysters. 
|35 East Front St., Washington Market,. 
TRENTON, N. J. 


} aes , 

STOLL'S ee 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 


ouTboaR SPORTS 
AND AMUSEMENTS... 


Trenton N. J. 


30 East State St., 


SAMUEL HEATH, 


| city, g aol peli ip am, | 3 Printers WHOLESALE AND RFTAIL DEALER IN 
38 EAST STATE ST., TRENTON, N. J 3 Publishers Lumber, Lime, Goal and Wood, 
| 3 Lithographers 334 PERRY ST., TRENTON, N. J 
| 3 "iad Go tO ees \ 
Genealogy + seecaty fered ae _ CONVERY & WALKER, 
8 tationers. 129 North Broad &St., 


and see the largest line of Furniture ane 
Carpet in this city. 


ae OS Siereesan to eT 


